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H E Kl. of my labours, 5 
whatever they may be, be- 


long to 1 : your goodneſs and 
generoſity have already greatly 


| over-paid them; yet I never durſt a 
have petitioned fo your patronage 
and protection for theſe Sheets, 
which I preſume to offer to the 
public, but from a perfect con- 
viction of their utility: being | 
ſufficiently acquainted with your 
knowledge in my profeſſion, and 
more ſo with the rigour with 
which you would treat the errors of 


a 2 your 


[P i DEDICATION. 
your own ſervant when they re— 


1 garded the publie. 


* 


I have the Honour to de, with the 
utmoſt reſpect and gratitude, 


1 SIR, 


il Your dutiful fervant,. 


| JOHN KENNEDY. 


Second Publication of this Work 
affords the Author the pleaſing 


| * of returning thanks to the Public 


Z for the favorable reception it has met 


with, which gives him — Pleaſure 


5 and ſatis faction. 


He thinks himſelf obliged, in a 
particular manner, to thoſe Gentlemen 
who have honored him with letters 
of approbation of his Work, many 
of = have generouſly confeſſed | 
the fingular advantage their Pineries 
have received by applying his pre- 
paration for deſtroying thoſe inſects 
ſo pernicious and deſtructive to the 


Ananas or Pine-Apple, which it has 
effectually cpmpleted. 


Many purchaſers of the firft edition 
of this work, as well as his friends, 


A 3 having 
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having requeſted him to publiſh his 
thoughts upon the Management and 
Pruning of Fruit-trees in general, 
aſſuring him that it would prove a 
valuable addition to this work. 


In compliance with their flattering 
requeſt he has ventured to lay before 
the Public a courſe of many years 
practice, which he has followed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs. 


Wu he many publications on Garden- 
ing and Planting, which have been 
offered of late years to the Public, 
might have diſcouraged the Author 


of this Treatiſe from the preſent : 


attempt; but as moſt of thoſe that 
| have fallen in his way treat the ſubject 
in too general and ſpeculative a method 
to be of ſervice to practitioners, his 
intention in the following ſheets is 
not to deliver himſelf ſyſtematically, 
but, © in the moſt explicit manner, to 


5 lay 


Lo 
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lay before the Public facts that have 
been ſucceſsfully reduced to practice 
by himſelf. 


Each particular ſubject he means to 
treat of, he will take up from the 
beginning, and to give the moſt 


minute directions as to the method of 


culture, labour, and management; 
together with the ſeaſons hat each par- 
ticular work is to be E in. 
The planting 5 poor waſtes, moor- 
lands, and apparent barren mountains, 
has been but ſeldom treated of, and 
in very few places attempted. 


The ſucceſs the Author has had i in 
planting ſuch grounds, even in the 
north of Scotland, has induced him to 

treat that ſubject rather largely; and 
he flatters himſelf that, if his direc- 
tions are followed, extenſive tracts of 
land which are now uſeleſs, may be- 
come ornamental and profitable. 


vii PREFACE. 
A general ſyſtem of Gardening not 
being the intention of this Treatiſe, 


the Author will confine himſelf to 


— — of Fruit-trees in 

, of Vines, Ananas or Pine- 
1 en and a new method 

| Apple + Muſhrooms without ſpawn. 


His GIF of managing the dif- 
ferent Soils proper for Borders, for 
Planting Fruit-trees, and of Pruning 
them, if not the beſt, has at leaſt the 
merit of being ſo new, that it differs 


entirely from any thing he has ſeen, 
both as to theory and practice. 


The management of Fruit- trees has 
been treated at large by moſt of the 
eminent writers on the {ubje of Gar- 
dening. The Author has read them 
with attention, and while he ſees 


eat objections to all their plans, 
Ends leſs reaſon to attach himſelf to 


any one of them, as there are hardly 
two 
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two writers of one opinion; but it is 
his buſineſs to endeavour to be as 
accurate as poſſible himſelf, and not 
to criticize on the defects of others. 


5 He would: not hw have it un- 
derſtood, that by reading this treatiſe 
every perſon who can diſtinguiſh a 
peach from a pear, will be able to 
undertake the management of Fruit- 
trees, &c. for if books could make 
proficients, there would be no occa- 


ion for maſters in any: art or branch 
whatever. 


Neither ſhould any one attempt to 

plant or prune without having been 
ſome time under a ſkilful perſon, 
whoſe practical inſtruction being 
added to a careful obſervation of the 
rules here given, cannot fail of ſuc- 
ceeding to the utmoſt expedation of 
thoſe Bs follow them, which is the 
2 wiſh of the Author. 
6 The 
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5 he directions given on thoſe heads 
© being very different from the general 
practice, may perhaps make ſome 
rather diffident in following them; 
but the Author avers that they are 
what he has followed with the greateſt 


ſucceſs for many years. 


Agriculture being now the object 
of general attention, the Author has 
added to this Treatiſe the cultivation 
of Field-Cabbages and Carrots, in- 
duced thereto by the great crops he 
has himſelf raiſed, and the great ad- 
vantage they are in feeding of cattle, | 


Kc. ” 


1 * growing of Turnips too is be- 
come an object of the greateſt conſe- 
quence for — of Cattle; the Au- 
thor, therefore, has from many accurate 
obſervations added a chapter on their 
cultivation; his method has been fol- 
Jowed by many who * raiſed them 

with 
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with the greateſt ſucceſs for years in 
different parts of England. The 
great waſte every year, occaſioned by 
their rotting (and the larger they are 
the more they are liable to it) muſt 
be à conſiderable loſs to the grower, 
which may be avoided in a great mea- 
ſure by pulling and houſing . them, 
eſpecially the large ones, in dry 
weather, which, from repeated trials 
he is warranted to lay, will eltcQually 
Preſerre them. 


— this Trea- 
tiſe upon Gardening, and 
rural Occonomy, are the reſult of 


many years experience; and the ap- 
probation his labours have met with is 


a * — n to the e, 
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GARDEN IN G. 


CHAP. . 


The Method of raifing 006d on rocky, bily, wafle, 
| — lands. 


HE extenſive uad of rocky, 
waſte, and heath lands in this 

| kingdom, if converted into plan- 
deine , new, e move © | 
certain benefit. to poſterity, as well as a 
pleaſing reflection to thoſe who are at the 
expence of performing ſo great and good 
pork. To afliſt the generous planter in 

t. ax ' 


3 


2 
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his patriotic deſign, is the intention of 
this firſt chapter. I ſhall ſuppoſe the 
tract of country, now in view, to conſiſt of 
rocky, hilly, and heath land, with little 
or no ſoil. Such unpromiſing ground 
may be covered with wood in the follow- 
ing manner. : 


Tn x labourers ſhould be * with 
light ax-hoes, broad at one end and nar- 
row at the other. With the broad end 

| pare off the graſs or heath as thin as poſſi- 

ble ; then with the narrow end ſtir the 
ground to four or five inches, if you can; 

_ picking out ſuch ſmall tones as are loo- 

ſened by the hack in ſtirring the ground, 

always avoiding large ſtones ; but where 
theſe, or pieces of rock intervene, at three 
feet diſtance from the rock make as many 

Places round as you can, for no ground 

ſhould be loſt; and although the trees 

are near on one fide, they will have ſuf. 

ficient air to grow to maturity. 


Tate wen Grit be dhe be e 
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— that the places Wee may have the ad- 

vantage of the firſt ralns in autumn to 
moiſten them; for there is no planting in 
ſuch grounds until they are moiſtened afſ- 
ter ſtirring, as all rain runs off before the 
mad 18 broke. 


Tnkkz is nothing more to be done un- 
til the planting-ſeaſon, which ſhould be 
as early as the weather will permit; for if 


dione late, a dry ſpring would be of bad 


conſequence, 


Wn kn you begin to plant, take up no 

more trees at a time than can be planted 
in one day, taking care not to expoſe the 
roots to the fun or wind. 


Tur beſt njethod is to ſow and plant 
the trees alternately. So when you plant, 
the places for ſeed ſhould be left until the 54 
ſeaſon for * in *** 


Tn k trees fit for EP TR in ſach 1 


are, at the ſummit of hills, Scotch firs and 
h A 2 larches. 
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larches. This is the proper ſituation 
for larch, it being an inhabitant of high 
and cold places. A great reaſon for its 
growing crooked, is its being planted in 
lo ſituations and good land, where it 
grows too faſt, and is not able to ſu {wee 
its large head. | 


95 TAX weſt, north, and north-eaſt aſpects 
ſhould be planted with Scotch fir and 
larch; and towards the bottom of the 
hill, in the ſame aſpects, beech will thrive. 
If there are ſix inches of ſoil, ſown or 
planted oaks will grow very well; and 
though the ſoil be poor, clumps of ſyca- 
more for ornament will grow beyond ex- 
pectation; as they will receive the moiſture 
from the higher grounds. This may be 
ſeen in natural woods. 


Tux other alpetts ſhould be planted 
with beech, hornbeam, ſycamore, and 
all the bottom with oaks: if three or 
four mountain aſhes are planted in dif- 
ferent places, it will add to the beauty of 
the 
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che plantation ; but the wood i is of little 
value. 


Tux common wood, or rough-leaved 
Elm, will grow in a very poor foil to 
great perfection, and may be planted next 
to the Beech. Theſe muſt be planted very 
thick. There are many firs and pines 
brought from America that thrive in poor 

land. Of theſe there have been no large 
plantations made; what have been plant- 
ed are for ornament, and the wood of 


the Scotch, which we are ſure comes to a2 
great ſize in a very poor ſoil, and at a 
diſtance they have much the ſame ap- 
pearance. The beauty of ſuch plantations 
is only to. be ſeen from diſtant views. 
The ſeeds of the ſame fort of trees ſhould 
be ſown in every other place left vacant 
in planting. At the top, where, the 
Scotch firs and larches are planted, 
there ſhould be no places left, as theſe 
trees are of a very quick growth, and the 


_ of the fir kinds are ſubject to be 
A3 „ 


them does not ſeem to differ much from 
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devoured by birds. The young planes 


alſo, for the firſt year, are very ſubject 
to be thrown out of the ground by froſt. 
And, what is more material, they would 
be ſmothered by thoſe planted, if they 
ſhould meet ww no miſchance. 


In way you may put ſome acorns 


amongſt the planted beech, as they are 
near of a growth. They will grow from 
ſeed where they will not thrive when 
planted, and, penetrating into the cavities 
with their young fibrous roots, will find 
ſufficient nouriſhment where there is lit- 
tle appearance of a tree's growing. In 
natural woods we often ſee fine oaks in 
ſuch ſituations, and there is no doubt ſuch 
trees were from ſeeds accidentally —_— 


IT ſhould be obſerved, that all trees 
thrive better in clumps than when mixed. 
If mixed, they ſhould be with trees of an 
equal growth, which is ſeldom conſider- 
ed. It has been a common practice to 


mix Scotch firs with oak and-beech (the 
| Scotch 


Scotch fir is of a very 4 growth 
for ten years, the oak and beech of a ve- 
ry ſlow growth for near that time) to keep 
them warm and toencouragetheir growth. 
The practice is very wrong, and quite con- 
trary to the preſent fyſtem of thick plant- 
ing. If the firs are planted at ſix feet 
diſtance, with an oak between, they will 
ſmother the oaks in a few years; and if 
taken away ſooner, they do not anſwer 
the end: they were planted for. . If the 
_ oaks are planted alone at three feet di- 
ſtance, they will thrive: much better, for 
they ſuffer more from the cold when the 
firs are taken away, than any advantage 
they can receive fram their warmth while 
they remain. When the firs are taken 
away your oaks ſtand at ſix feet diſtance, 
which is too much, as the intention of 
planting thick is fruſtrated, which is to 
prevent pruning and to keep the trees 
warm, both which are of the greateſt con- 
Lia to — on por land. 


5 wuran there is © much rock and in- 
| EAA | deed 
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| deed no appearance of earth, there is no 
poſſibility of ſtirring the earth with a 
hack; yet we maſk not deſpair of raiſing 
trees and ſhrubs, which is evident to be 
ſew in natural woods where trees and 


ſhurbs are ſcemingly growing out of the 
ſtone. No art can pretend to plant in ſuch 
places; but nature ſhews us what ſhe can 
do, and by following her dictates we may | 


| eee ee 
vities, and by the moiſture falling from” 
the higher parts of the rock into the bot, 
tom of the openings, there is ſufficient 
nouriſhment to vegetate ſteds ; and when 
2 n the 
3 1 
; It. cannot bo": bertel to get trees and 
ſhrubs to grow in rocks as in earth ; but 
12 by depended on that e ee 
thod is to drop ſeds into the cavities. 
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Tus belt fingen fur dropping db Kito 
* is as ſoon as they are full ripe and 
dry but there are ſo many mice and other 
vermin about ſuch places in winter, not 
overſtoeked with proviſion, that they de- 
ſtroy every thing within their reach. To 
remedy this as much as poſſible, the ſeeds 
1 be ſo SN 


Tax preparation of the ſeeds for drop- 
ping amongſt rocks, and ſowing planta- 
hm Mink pon, 22 


e 1 the low 
ing ſerdꝭ, and drop three or four of a kind 

into each cavity, obſerving to drop the 
larger ſeeds into the deepeſt cavities, 
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Turek places ſhould be gone over the 
following ſpring, as there are many acci- 
dents to prevent the growing of the ſeeds. 
There will be no occaſion to have any re- 
gard to drop the ſame ſorts of ſeeds into 
the holes as they were dropped the ſpring 

before; for if both grow, it will be of no 
bad conſequence, as we oſten ſee two 
trees of different kinds growing in natu- 
ral woods on bare rocks. 


Ir b ridiculoys he ts 
| c but it is evident, that many 
fine trees are growing in ſuch places, ant 
it muſt have been occaſioned from ſeed 

gecidentally dropping. This is no more 


than following nature, and ſhe has taught 


us what is to be done to cover ſuch places 
as hape been left e 
nee 4 2 

7 „leer be whjetied, chatchrnapeces: 

8 nee ee e en on rocks, that 

Produce ſeed, and: yet there are many 
bare places on the ſame rocks. But it 
may be remarked, that many of the ſeed 
_ 


Ls, 
4 
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; falling into one cavity may intice vermin 
to deſtroy the whole, and many places 
where none fall. The ſmall quantity that 
is dropped into each place is no great 
temptation to vermin, and the. regular 
e prevents any being 2 


1 mvsT here be underſtood a Pesläng 
of ſuch places where there is very little 
earth, and of bare rocks where there ap -/ 
pears to be no earth, and where it ſeems 
almoſt impoſſible for any thing to grow, 
and where the ſpade could be of no ſer- 


vice. But I am certain, if the directions 


given are followed, a fine foreſt will fac- 
ceed a barren mountain, which will be a 
great pleaſure to the preſent poſſeſſor, a 
profit to poſterity, and an advantage to the 
Magi in aan, 


. HaviNG given directions for planting 
the barren mountain where there is little 
foil, I ſhall now take into conſideration 
gravelly hills, heaths, and commons, where 
there is fo much earth that little holes 
may be made to plant and ſow 1 in. 


ſtony, the broad end of the ax-hole will 
be the beſt. 


performed early i in ſummer for the rains 


ſand, and do them well. 
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Maxe the holes at three feet diſtance 
as deep as the foil will allow, and one foot 


broad, if the ground 1s not very ſtony at 
top. The readieſt method is to pare off 


the ſurface with a paring ſpade ; but if 


If graſs, pare it off as thin 
as poſſible, lay it aſide, dig out the earth, 
and lay the pared ſurſace into the bottom, 
laying in the earth in the form of a mole- 
hill, to remain until the ſeaſon ſor plant- 
ing and ſowing. This work ſhould be 


to moiſten the earth, een very 
dry when turned up, and there is no dan- 


ger of weeds growing on ſuch land. The 
n being laid up round will have more 


ze of being mellowed by the wea- 


| FOR and when the planting ſeaſon comes, 
there is nothing to do but to level the 
: * even with the n. and plant. 


FUND) ans eats rv dats 
ws dep and two men A 
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Ir the ſurface be coarſe, benty graſs or 
ſhort heath, which is often the caſe in 
ſuch poor land, pare it off with the hoe 
as thin as poſſible, and throw it away. 
The paring ſpade ſhould not be uſed, as 

it takes too much of the ſcanty foil: for 
in ſuch dry ground any thing that is light 
keeps it open, and is of very bad conſe- 
quence by making the 3 lighter 

and drier. Es 


Tun holes being laid in this poſition, 
will be in good condition to plant after 
tt i/e firſt autumn rains, for moſt kinds of 
deciduous trees. They ſhould be planted 
as ſoon as the leaf is decayed. They may 
be planted in open weather the begin- 
ning of winter, but never in the ſpring 
on ſuch dry GE. | 


Oax and larch are an exception to the 
general rule; for although they are deci- 
duous plants, their proper time — . 
wg i is late 1 in ſpring. 


Oar 
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Oax thrives - beſt when it is removed, 

ini the ſpring, juſt before the bud begins 
to puſh ; that is, about the beginning of 
March. This ſhould always be obſerved 
in the removing of them that have been 
trained in the nurſery for four or five 
years, as in a great meaſure ſucceſs de- 
pends on their being removed at a pro- 
per time. I have planted oaks of fix and 
eight feet high, the latter end of April 
with good ſucceſs, but it was into a fine 
ſtrong loamy ſoil. 


| Taz young plants of oaks that are in- 
tended for bare ground ſhould be planted 
at the ſame time with the trees from the 
nurſery; but if there is the appearance of 
a dry ſpring, they muſt be planted before 
the ground is dry, or they will infallibly 
_— : 


As it is beſt to plant all kinds of trees 

by themſelves, it can be no inconvenience 
to leave the ground deſigned for oaks un- 
til the proper ſeaſon. This will be an ad- 

HI van- 
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vantage; as the other ſorts of trees ſhould 

be planted ſooner, there will be more 
time to finiſh planting. 


Ir there are any crooked oaks in 
the nurſery, and ſeemingly good for little, 
prune their ſtems, and plant them by 
themſelves; and after they have been 
planted two years, in any of the winter 
months cut them down an inch below the 
ground, and they will make fine ſtraight 
ſhoots next ſummer. In the latter end 
of June, or beginning of July, let them 
be gone through, and all the ſhoots but 
one of the ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt be 
ſiped off with the finger and thumb, 
cloſing the earth round the remaining 
plant; they will come eaſily off at that 
ſeaſon, but if they ſtand much longer, 
we ſhall be in danger of tearing the bark 
off the ſtool, which would ſpoil the tree. 


| There muſt be no knife made uſe of; for 


if cut, they will puſh many ſhoots at every 
amputation; which would much injure = 
the trees, as they mult be cut again, _ 
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by that means will form a bunch round.” 

the root of the tree, which-would be very 
detrimental, if not wholely deſtroy it. It 
will be neceſſary the next ſummer to g 
over them ut the Tame ſeaſon, and ſtrip off 
any ſmall ſhoots that may have ſprung, 
after which no farther care will be want- 
ed: This is foreign to what I propoſed 


treating of; but I have ſeen ſuch oak 


plants thrown away as good for nothing. 
I have planted ſuch, and treated, them as 
here directed, and have had a clump of 
ſine trres, ſtraighter and finer than thoſe 
planted with their heads. It is my opi- 
nion, that all planted oaks which do not 
. thrive, if they were cut down as above, 
would make fine trees. I have done fo 
with ſome, A 


Tus larch, Ae a de leciduous tree, 
| ſhould never be planted in winter, and in 
moſt aurtimms it is t00 late before it loſes 

Gang r 
mall trees. They ſhould be planted juſt | 
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before the buds begin to puſh. It is a 
reſinous tree, although not an evergreen, 
and has ſmall fibrous roots like all kinds 
of firs and pines, whoſe roots ſhould never 
be cur, unleſs they have been long out of 
the ground. * $6 
None of thoſe trees ſhould be planted 
when the wind is high, nor when the air 

zs froſty; their ſtrong roots being hard 
and brittle : the ſmall roots, if dried by 
froſt or wind, never recover, and it is 
from thoſe ſinall roots the tree is firſt put 
in a growing ſtate: this often occaſions 
the loſs of the tree, as the large roots are 
fo hard, that they ſeldom puſh until the 
tree is growing. Young larches have on- 
ly ſmall roots, and require no cutting if 


planted ſoon aſten taken up. If the ſmall 


roots are dried, it is of bad conſequence, 
and is the reaſon they ſo often miſcarry 
when kept long out of the ground. All 
kinds of reſinous plants ſhould have their 
roots wrapped in wet moſs, if they are to 
be carried to any diſtance. e 
Vor. I. B | ALL 


— + — 


—ů —ẽ— 
2 * W 


the rains have fallen, it will be too late, 
as the froſts may be expected ſoon ; and 
ſhould they be very ſevere, it will thror 
the young trees out of . „ 
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A aw 


ALL kinds of pines and firs ſhould he 
planted early in autumn or in the ſpring ; 


the latter is preferable, as eat in autumn 
the ground is generally too dry, and after 


Tax Scoteli firs are an exception to 

the g neral rule, far they may be lagted 
with ſafety from September to April; but 
UB al eee pal e ns 


be of great ſervice to put ſome graſs, ſtub- 
ble, or any light ſtaff round them, to keep 
out the froſt, 2s they are ſubject to be 


thrown ous ale groan] 2.the other 


Ir bould be obſerved, * 3 


neyer to be plamed in ſuch dry ground, ; 
as here treated of, whey very 67-5 98h 7 
1 ther ſhould they be plan the 


ground is very wet. Two. days after 


| a, k wit bel goed renee. _—_ 


” 
* 
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| in high ground bur there ate ſoms yery 
ter has 66 bay run of Such places 


nnr 


5 Arrhovon the ground ih — be 
very poor, yet in thoſe places where the 
water lies, it 1s richer, and generally of 
a a ftrongiſh loam, although ſhallow, and 
a clayey bottom. If the water can be 
only wettiſh, and not to ſtand to cover 
the ſurface, oak will thrive well in ſuch 
places, and grow faſter than in any other 
ground. I have had them ſhout three 
- feet in one year, being the ſecond after 


planting, and e e and ſtrong. 


although the whole ground was ſeveral 


rimes covered wits water the firſt vinter 
* 


We EN ſuch laces are PTY the 
| holes muſt not be made but as you plant; 


* for if the holes were to be made as before 


rected, the bottoms would be full of 
B 2 water, 
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water, the tree would ſtand in a quag- 
mire, and it would be impoſſible to faſten 
it. If the tree is planted fix inches above 
the level of the ſurface, it will be better, 
and the ground made up, round the 
tree, in the form of a round-topp'd muſh- 


In theſe places we muſt deviate from 
the general rule for planting poor land. 
The trees planted here muſt be ſuch as 
have been trained in the nurſery for four 
or five years, and of a pretty good growth. 
The reaſon is, that the ſmall fibres of 
| young trees are eaſily rooted 3 therefore, 
ſuch trees as are planted in this ground. 
muſt have all their ſmall roots pruned off. 
The ſtrong roots will bear the moiſture, 
and puſh freſh roots ſooner than in any 
other ground. It will be abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to plant ſuch places in ſpring, and 
it may be performed ten days later than 
in any other grounds, for there will be 
lufficient moiſture for . 


mer . 


Cuts 5 
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TukkE mult be no places left for ſow- 
ing here; for the moiſture would rot the 
ſeeds. Spruce fir, and the ſwamp- pine 
will thrive well in ſuch places; and the 
plane tree will grow, if there is a foot 

deep of ſoil. Every one of the poplar kind 

will do very well; but I think they ſhould 
all give place to the oak, which will thrive | 

to 3 | 


Pop LAxs of all kinds have come into 
great eſteem of late years, being found 
very fit for every fort of country buſineſs. 
Several gentlemen have made chamber- 
floors of them, which anſwer very well ; 
but they will not be of long 2. 


As wood is ſcarce in many places, a 
ſmall place might be allotted for a planta- 
tion of poplars; and as they are of a 
quick growth, they will come to uſe in a 
few years, and ſave better wood. They 

will grow in any land that is not very hard 
and dry; but as the i intention of planting 
them is, chat they may ſoon become pro- 
B 3 fita- 


derne plant hm in 
ep rich Gi, i 


Ties ne mh 
to cut them into truncheons of a yard 
ing the ground round them. They will 
puſh out many ſhoots the following fume Y 
mer, which ſhould be all pulled off by 
che hand the end of June, or ſoon, in Ju- 
' ty; only, one of the ſtraighteſt and firong- 
eſt ſhould be left to grow to. a tree. There 
will be more. ſhoots puſhed out in the 
fſummer, which ſhould alſo be. pulled, off 
as before (for they are very, ſihjcct io puh 
out ſuckers) after which they require no 
further 2 if a e Blaptock at 
ings, and grow very. Might, and tna 
great ien din xn. 


Sonn ſharpen them, like. a, ſtake, and 
drive. them down. with a, mallet, but chat 
is not a good method; for if. in, driving, 
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they are ſcratched by fioned or roots, 


and. often cauſes 
ä — ra it has grown- 
— erg bog , e Rd 

C 

9 roots all along wage _— 
= — ſurface, and make muc poo 
— planted with roots ; | 
822 ſubject to be blown up 
cher are 


5 which the others are. 


plantati ce Under-wbock is 
> — . — 
—— if the ground is i 
— 9 
other wood; 
ſooner than any 5 
— Ky by md 


| Try ſowing tree-ſeeds by pf ogg 
been time in practice, 
— ron, but to uſ the plow 
Dh gravelly land, that is co 
in vered 


n 
d has never been | n 
oe no end; or if the 
field or common 1 
os and'little ſoil, it will c lay 


55 2 
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the expence to bring it into order for 
ſowing or planting, than making the holes 


for planting as before directed; and the 


trees will thrive much better-than when 
the coarſe graſs and heath are plowed in, 
unleſs the ground is worked until they are 
quite rotten, which would require a good 
deal of labour and expence to no pur- 


Wx there is poor land, that has 
growed corn for ſome years, and is 
deſigned for planting, plowing will 
be of great ule, and a very profitable way 
of working it; the field may, at a ſmall 
expence, be put into good condition, 
which will promote the growth, ſuccour 
and encourage the trees for many years, 
even until their own foliage becomes a 
manure to them; and a crop 4 
wood my be expected. 


5 — ground in autuwn iramedi- 
ately as ſoon as the corn is off, and let it ly 
all the winter to mellow ; plow it again 
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in the ſpring, as ſoon as the ground is in 
condition; and a third plowing is neceſ- 
ſary in order to ſow turnip or rape ſeed, 
which ſhould be ſown as early as poſ- 
fible, and very thick. When it is grown 
_ flaſh, that is, juſt before the plants begin 
toſhoot (for they will all ſhoot that are thus 
ſown fo early and thick) feed them off with 
| ſheep; as ſoon as they have ate them quite 
bare, plow the ground a fourth time; and 
if many weeds ſhould grow, which is 
hardly to be expected in poor gravelly 
land, plow it again juſt before winter. 
When it is dryy let it ly all the winter 


W 


Tu n of l che proper 
Ge for ſowing the prepared ſeeds; but 
if they are ſown without any preparation, 
they ſhould be ſown the beginning of 
March. Early in the Spring there is al- 
ways a great hurry of buſineſs; it will, 
therefore, be a great relief to have a 
week more to perform the ſame work; 


and, beſides other advantages, this is a 


very 
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e ae ſow, plow 
is ſo large as to take ſeveral days work, 
— PET En * 
* 7 


Tus ee being Sm and har 


aſt-keys ſhould be buried a year ma fr. 
—— firſt year) nr oy 
beam, common black . cherries,. Spanifh 
cheſnut, maple, and acorns, ' and fow 
them broadicaſt all over the field; then 
plow the field With a very ſhallow fur- 
row three inches, and ſcatter ſome 
birck' and * -leaved elm ed al 
aver It. 2 


— foe fack Hind, 
with underwood, are oak, beeck; and 
* which are alt mich of 
a gromtlt; 
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a growth; and althaugh this is not the 


very well when ſown. Notwithſtanding 
there are all thoſe kinds of ſeeds ſown in 
the broad-caſt way, and covered by the 
plow, it would not be amifs, at thirty 
feet diſtance, to plant three of the timber- 
tree ſeeds in a triangle of ſix. inches di- 
Nance, and then there will be a certainty 
of having the trees, which are to grow to 
timber, at a regular diſtance (which might 
be marked as. the labour would not be 
mach). and room for the underwood to 
| grow ſo as never to be over · topp d by the 
timber- trees. The whole ſhould then have 
a ſingle ſtroke with a buſh-harrow. 


I any large weeds, ſuch. as thiſtles, 
| docks, or wild: muſtard, ſhould grow, 
Gy be pulled by the hand when 
young ; as for ſmall weeds, they will be 
nie | in winter, to prevent the froſts - 
throwing. the ſeedlings out of the ground, 
| and will not grow. in ſummer. to be any 
ways detrimenta to. the plants; beſides, 
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they will keep out the drought, which 
had embraces. ooo bs 


Tux trees deſigned for timber ſhould 
have nothing of the tree kind grow nearer 
them at firſt than three feet; and the third 
year aſter ſowing, there ſhould be ny 
one * left in a place. e 


Tur whole ground ſhould be gone 
over the third year, and all the plants that 
are for underwood, and nearer than a 
foot, ſhould be drawn up, and the ground 
0 round che remaining pans. | 


As there will be a number of young 
plants drawn, they ſhould be planted in a 
nurſery prepared for them in 'tolerable 
good land, and trained'for ſome years to 


P in good ground. 


A f Mads of firs and pines muſt not 
have any place where underwood is in- 


tended ; if allowed to grow ſcattered 3 
about the field, they ſpread a vaſt way, 
and 
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and by the cloſeneſs of their branches will 


| deſtroy every thing under them; and if 


they are cut down after they are grown to 
— Wy nan a large gap. 


Tus is the only method to get under- 
wood in poor gravelly land. It will be 
long after ſowing, before it is fit for uſe ; 
but after it has been cut the firſt time, it 
will grow better every cutting, and laſt 
3 


33 
would make a fine wood, ſown after the 
following manner. Make the holes at 
three feet diſtance; put three or four ſeeds 
in a hole, at four inches diſtance, in form 
of a ſquare. To the weſt, north-weſt, 
north, north-eaſt, and caſt, make a ſkirt- 
ing of Scotch firs, and another of larches 
in the ſame aſpects; then beech, Spaniſh 
cheſnuts, and acorns, The ſeedlings may 
grow to the ſecond year, when they 
plants. Then the third year, the beſt 
ſhould be left, and the others taken away. 
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Tuxxz muſt neither be ſpade nor fork 


akin taking wp the Gwakdarwth, 
| for I aromas EO WEns ns 200-0006 

their „ If a proper ſeaſon is ob- 
| ſerved, they will draw eafily. After a 


very hard froſt, when the ground is tho- 


roughly thawed, they will draw with the 


hand. When the plants are all drawn, 


faſten the ground round the plant that 
remains, with your foot. The plants taken 
up in this, and all ſown plantations on 


Aroon cold clay, that has been in 
corn, and is of no great value ſor that 
purpoſe, will anſwer to make a plantation 
with underwood. It will not be very vi- 
gorous for ſome years; but after the roots 
have got good hold of the ground, ic will 
fhoot in faſt, and laſt many years. 


ol is the only timber-tree to be en- 
couraged in fuch a ſoil. Its progreſs will 
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de low, but it makes fine wood. The 
acorns ſhould be ſomn four in a place, at 
ſix inches diſtance from each other; and 
the places ſhould not be nearer than thir- 


— RCEANEOIEG 


* Mods. tree fillow, 
and birch are the proper under wood to 
be planted and fown in ſuch land. The 
poplars and ſallows, for planting in clay, 
ſhould be cut Gm Cons Ts As 
che clay is hard and dry, there will be 
little moiſture to encourage their ſtriking 
roots at a greater depth, therefore they 
ſhould be let down, as before directed, in 
6— Ys. . 


2 ſhould be plowed 1 
in autumn, as deep as the plow can go, 
W.-M — donned 


_— | Sanaa bo 8 5 
ed any time in winter, and the ſoeds ſown 
in the middle of April. This land muſt 
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not be plowed in the ſpring, as it would 
be too ff for the fed — in 
at firſt. 


Tux acorns being planted at their pro- 
per diſtances, as alſo the fallows and po- 


elm - ſeed be fown all over the field, and 


covered 2 EIT 
: harrow. = 


* 


n Perm and 22 ſhould bi 
planted at eight feet diſtance ; but none of 


chem ſhould be planted nearer the acorns 


which would make them have fine ſtraight 


that are to remain for RENNIE . 


In ſuch a plantation it would be very 
beneficial to prune the oaks for ten years, 


ſtems, and be of great value. Being plant- 
ed at ſo great a diſtance, there would not 


be a great number in a large ſſeld, and 


the labour and expence would be triffing. 


Where * the tim- 
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ber- trees ſhould never be nearer, for if they 

are, they will in a few years quite ſmother 
the under- wood, fo as to render! it of little 
value. 


TERRE! is another advantage i in pruning 
the Oaks; their ſtems being long, and 
their heads ſmall, the under-wood will 

thrive all around them as near as it ſhould 

be allowed to grow; which will not be the 

caſe if they are not pruned: they will 

then have ſhort ſtems and very large heads, 
and will deſtroy the under-wood for thirty 
: feet round them. 


| In countries ſcarce of 1 and where 
poles and rails are wanted, under- wood 
will pay the proprietor triple more value 
than the beſt fields of corn, even allowing 
for the expences of planting, fencing, 
and the rent of the land from its being 
planted to the firſt cutting, after which 
there is no labour but keeping up the 
fences; fo that the profit will increaſe, and 
the Oaks for timber ſtill remain a great 
eſtate ta ſueceeding generations. 


1 CHAP, 


* ON SOWING : 


* 
* 


nn 
on Sowing Tree-Seeds with Corn. 
OWING tree-ſeeds amongſt corn is 


an exceeding good method, for it pre- 
vents the vermin deſtroying the trees as 


they come out of the ground; moſt trees 


bring up the ſeed with the firſt leaf, and 
all birds are fond of them, and often deſtroy 
whole fields as they come up. This method 
ſhould not be attempted on fields that have 
been in graſs, but ſuch as have been in 
corn for ſome time. 


= Ir it here rich deep land, it would be a 
very good method to have a crop of under- 
wood ; but bare poor land is our preſent 
ſubj *&, therefore I ſhall give proper direc- 
tions for raiſing a field of good timber- 
trees on ſuch land. 


3 Tu 


& we. dt. aa ola 
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Tas ground ſhould be plowed in au- 
tumn, and early in the ſpring ſown with 
' a thin crop of oats. If the ſeeds are dry, 
and not prepared, they ſhould be ſown at 

the ſame time; but if prepared ſeeds are 
uſed, which are much preferable, : the 
middle of April is the uw ſeaſon. 


Tur FOR ſeeds may be planted with 8 
ſetting · ſtick, not too ſharp at the point, at 
three feet diſtance, three or four ſeeds in a 


place, at four inches apart aud two inches 


Tur 8 Elm, mb Scotch 
Firs, Silver and Spruce Firs, and Pinaſters 
muſt not be planted with the ſetting- ſtick, 
but the ground hollowed out half an inch, 
and three or four ſeeds dropped into each 
place at four inches diſtance, and preſſed a 
little down with the hand, then covered 
with mould level. 85 th 
Tux proper ſeeds to be ſown, even in 
poor land, amongſt on, are Oak, Beech, 
C. a2 | Black. 
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Black Cherry, Spaniſh Cheſnut, Horn- 
beam, Silver and Spruce Firs, the Scotch 
Fir, Larches, and Pinaſter; and, if the 

ground is inclined to fand, Sycamore, 

Horſe Cheſnut, and Limes may alſo be 


5 a 


AL rhove the 8 is not the pro- 
— for all the trees here mentioned, the 
growing corn is of ſo great ſervice to them, 
that they will thrive beyond all expe®ta- 


THERE ſhould be no tree-ſeeds ſown 
where the ſurface is not quite rotten. If 
any gentleman chooſes to be at the ex- 
pence of paring and burning fields or com- 
that are in graſs or ſhort heath, let 
him ſow it with turnips, and let them be 
eat off with ſheep early in autumn, then 
plow it as deep as the ſoil will allow as 
ſoon as it is clear of the turnips, In the 
ſpring ſow it with a thin crop of oats, and 
with the tree ſeeds at the proper feaſon; 
6 8 
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March for the dry feeds, "and ov middle 
of Aprit if they are prepared. 


1y the — is free from large ſtones 
and tolerably even, ſo as to be eaſily plowed, 
che expence wilt not be great, efpecially if 
the feaſon anſwers, the turnips will repay 
the expences; there can be no expectations 
of a great crop from ſuch poor land. It is 
for the advantage of the tree- ſeeds that! 
recommend this method of working. 


AI the Pine and Fir kinds of Trees do 
much better ſown amongſt corn than any 
other way; and indeed it is the beſt 
method of ſowing them, for the ſtubble is 
very beneficial to them, as it prevents, in 
a great meaſure, the froſt throwing them 
out of the ground, which all ſorts of Firs 
and Pines are 2 to when ſown other- 
wiſe. 


ALL the different kinds of trees ſhould 
be ſown ſeparate : the aſpects from the 
Ec * ſouth⸗- 
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futh:eaſt to the ſouth-weſt ſhou d be 
ſown firſt, A kirting of Scotch Firs, 
forty feet broad, ſhould be ſown if the 
plantation is large; then another of 

Larches of the ſame breadth; and if all 

the other ſorts were ſown in the ſame 

form, the different ſhades would add greatly 
to its beauty. 


TRE reaſon for ſowing the Scotch Firs 
and Larches to the weſt, north, and eaſt 
points is, that as they are very hardy, and 
quick growers, they will be a great ſhelter 
to the other trees, and keep them from the 
cold winds that blow from thoſe quarters, 
which often bends them and makes them 
grow crooked. 


| | Warn the oats are cut, the labourers 
ſhould be particularly careful not to tread 
on the trees. The oats ſhould be cut 
high to prevent the ſeedling- plants from 
being topt; and the long ſtubble will 
keep the trees warm all the winter. The 
oats ſhould be carried off the field by men 


ol 
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as ſoon as they are cut, for it will be im- 
poſſible to bring carts or horſes into the 
field without deſtroying many of the 


young plants. 


Takks ſown amongſt c corn will grow 
more the year they are ſown, than they 
will any other way in two, and be very 
ſtraight. I have had Oaks grow eight 


inches from the ſeed in one year in very 


yore land. 


185 Un Ess there are thiſtles, or ſuch 


ftrong-growing weeds (which ſhould be 


pulled up by the hand when young) there 
will be no occaſion to hoe or clean in ſuch 
grounds, for the ſtubble and ſmall weeds 
will be of great ſervice to keep out froſt 
and drought, which is of great importance 
to the young trees on ſuch dry ground. 


THe young plants ſhould be thinned the 
ſecond and third years, as directed in the 
other ſawn plantations ; ; after which they 


C4 will | 
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| will require no further trouble for many 
| Fears. 


Ir may be imagined that ſown trees left 
at three feet diſtance would be ſo thick as 
never to grow to timber; in tolerably good 
foil it would be improper, but in poor 

gravelly and ſandy land they grow very 
flow for ſeveral years, and never begin to 
make any great progreſs until they ſhelter 
and keep one another warm; they alſo 
grow much ſtiffer and ſtronger in the ſtem, 


and their fide-branches do not extend near 
ſo faſt as in good land; therefore their be- 


ing ſown thick is a very great advantage, 
and the only method to make them thrive. 


THERE 1s nothing further to be done 
until the plantation becomes quite a 
thicket, then every other tree muſt be 
ſtub-felled, and wed will * fit for many 


uſes. 1 


Tur trees to be taken away (as they 
will not be drawn weak on ſuch ground) 
— 5 1 
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may ſeem very good plants for tranſ plant- 
ing; but that muſt not be attempted, as 
it will be impoſſible to take them up with 
any thing like a root for planting, without 
greatly hurting the roots of the trees that 
are t remain on the ground; it would 
greatly retard their growth, and the trees 
taken up would have little chance of 
growing, being taken out of ſo cloſe a 
' fituation; and it would be impoſſible to 
avoid cutting theſe roots very ſhort, as the 
trees are only three feet diſtance, with their 
roots ſpreading all over the ground. | 


Ax the n here treated of muſt 
be thinned in the fame manner when they 
are grown up; then the trees will ſtand at 
ſix feet diſtance, which will be ſufficient 
room for them to grow to timber. After 
ſome trees are taken away, and the-re- 
maining ones are at fix feet diſtance, their 
 fide-branches will ſtill near meet, and be 

ſufficiently warm; and they will decay as 
the trees advance in height, and by their 
cloſeneſs will prune themſelves. 


Ir 
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Ir will be a great temptation to lovers 
of trees and planting, who have planta- 
tions going on, to thin their ſown planta- 
tions. When the trees are about fix feet 
high they are then of a proper ſize and 
age, and would be very fit for tranſplant- 


ing into any ground that is tolerably good; 
but then, the plantations they were taken 


from being on poor land, they would never 


thrive, but ſtunt and grow crooked buthes, 
as may be ſeen in natural woods on poor 
ground. Where the trees are thin they 
make no progreſs, whereas where they are 


very thick in the ſame wood and on the 


ſame ſoil they are very ſtraight and tall; 
for which reaſon no temptation muſt . 
| vail to thin them at that age. 


WHERE under-wood is of great value, 
and where there have been large planta- 
tions made on poor land, when they come 
to be about ſixteen feet high, if there was a 
hundred yards cut clean off by the ground, 
then a.clump of trees to ſtand of the ſame 
ſize, and fo on all over the plantation, this 


would 
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would be profitable to the preſent proprie- 
tor and advantageous to the country; and 
as the trees ſtand in large clumps they will 


thrive very well, and the under- wood will 


grow very faſt after the firſt cutting. 
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* 


CHAP. u. 


On Plawing Moors * Common, covered i 
with long Heath. 


\HERE are ww bills, moors, and 
commons covered with long heath ; 
ſuch places are of more value than is ge- 
nerally imagined. The heath which grows 
on them plainly ſhews the ground is fertile, 
and if they had been planted ſome years 
| ſince would have been fine foreſts, and not 
one ſprig of heath to be ſeen. It is the beſt 
foil for planting in England, and will bring 
trees to as great perfection as our beſt land, 


— and with {mall expence. 


- Ins ſoil, in appearance, 1s a light, 
black peat earth ; but it 1s of a far ſuperior 
nature, for on that black, looſe, moſſy 
earth grows little heath, only a ſtrong 
benty graſs, and a little ſoft moſſy earth 
below the * then a hard kind of peat, 


Which 
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which is very barren; whereas: ng on 
which long heath grows is of a great depth, 
and of a fine moiſt clammy nature. On 


this ſoil moſt of all the kinds of foreſt-trees 
known 1n England will grow, even all the 


kinds of poplars, which — that it is of 


* fine moiſt nature. 


Tus planting or 3 in ſuch ground 
is much eaſier performed than in the beſt 
land: there is nothing further requiſite 
than to pull up the heath about a foot's 
breadth, and if you ſow with the large 

tree · ſeeds, ſuch as Acorns, Spaniſh Cheſ- 
nuts, or Beech-Maſt, they may be planted 
with the ſetting-ſtick (as the pulling up of 
the heath has looſened the ground ſuffi- 
| ently) two inches deep; four or five ſeeds 
in a hole, three inches apart. 


"Mina the ſmaller foods: are * ſuch 
as the Silver and Spruce Fir, the Scotch 
Fir, the Pinaſter, Weymouth Pine, and 
Larch Tree, after the heath is pulled up, 

chop the ground with a ſpade, and drop 
four 
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Four or five ſeeds into the place, at theee 

or four inches diſtance, then gently tread 
it with the foot; and nothing further is 

required in ſowin g on 2 ground where long 


heath — 


sven ground requires leſs labour to 
8 plant than any other: there is no occaſion 
to make the holes until they are juſt going 

to be planted, and they need not be any 
* than juſt to receive the tree roots. 


Tur beach is of great advabtags to o the ; 
: young trees, and makes them thrive-ex- 
ceedingly if it is higher than the trees 
planted, which I would adviſe. If the 
| heath is eighteen inches or two feet high, 
the trees ſhould be a foot or thereabouts; 
the heath will then keep-them warm, and 
will protect them from all winds until 
| they have got good roots; fo there will 
de no occaſion to plant fo thick as on the 
yy bare land. TY 


11 
1 


Six 
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Six feet will be a proper diſtance; the 
trees will grow very faſt, and by the time 
they have got a foot or two above the 
heath their branches will near meet, and 

as the trees advance the heath will decay. 
The trees growing cloſer will prune them 
ſelves, and there will be no further care 
requiſite. 


Ix the ground is a flat moor, it ſhould 
be planted to the weſt, northern, and eaſt 
aſpects with Scotch Firs and Larches, 
as before directed uren _ land, for 

| ſhelter. 


Ir a hill or ring ground, which is 
generally the caſe, the higheſt ground to 
the weſt and north ſhould alſo be planted 
with Scotch Firs and Larches, to ſhelter 
the other trees from the north winds ; but 
the plantation of them ſhould be ſmall, as 
it would be bad policy to uſe much of this 


ground for any trees but the Oak, which 


thrive in ſuch ſoil better than in any other. 


Is 
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Ir ſuch riſing ground is in ſight of a 
gentleman's houſe, there may be ſame 


Pines planted for ornament, as they are 
very beautiful at a diſtance in the winter. 
The Silver and Spruce Firs will grow to an 
immenſe height 1 in ſuch ſoil. 

ALTHOUGH I have given directions for 
ſowing and planting the different kinds of 
foreſt- trees on ſuch ground, it is to ſhew 
that it may be planted and ſown with ſuch 
where gentlemen are inclined fo to do; 
but as the Oak is by much the fineſt and 
moſt valuable wood, it ſhould have the 
preference, eſpecially oh yu 0 * 
"os its growth. | 


1 MADE. three Adſerent unten; as 
mongſt long heath (where the ground an- 
ſwered the deſcription given) in the ſame 
year. The firſt was fown with Acorns and 
Scotch Fir-ſeed ; the ſecond was planted 
with ſeedling Oaks a foot high, two years 

old, and Scotch Firs from the ſeed-bed of 


that 
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that year s ſowing, but were thinned to two 
inches in the ſeed-bed; and were fine ſtiff 
plants; the third was planted with ſeed- 
ling oaks, three years old (eighteen inches 
high) but had not been removed from the 
ſeed-bed. The heath was near two feet 
high and very ſrong. 


Z Is the rt, ſown with Acorns and Scotch 
Fir- ſeed, many of them came up very well; 
but the mice, which were very plentiful 
amongſt the heath, deſtroyed many of the 
acorns, ſo that many of the holes were 
quite empty, and many had only one tree. 
Next winter many of the young ſhoots of 

the Oaks were cropped by the hares. 

Fhey were to make good for three years 
before all the holes were full, which was 

a good deal of trouble and expence. 


Fux growth of the plantation was very 
irregular; the Firs in ſome places ſpread- 
ing over the Oaks, and where they had 
been ſown the laſt time, to make up the 
deficiencies, not ſo high as the heath. 
Vos 1. D THE 
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Tux young ſhoots of the Oaks were 
weak, being drawn, but very ftraight,. 
and when they got above the heath they 
were flender for ſome years. So that I 
think planting good young plants is better 
than ſowing aeorns1n ſuch ground. 


Tux heath had no bad effect upon the 
ſown Firs, they grew faſt and ſtrong, and 
there were few of them deſtroyed by the 
mice; there were many to take away, 
aud thoſe plants were much better than 
| thoſe ſown. in ſeed-beds according to the 
common method, and fit to plant in any 
ground; therefore if a plantation of them 
were intended and ſown alone, they would: 
anſwer full as well as planting amongſt 


WIVnEIx the ſeedling Oaks and Firswere 
fon together, the Firs did not get the 
better of them for ſome years, but their 
ſide-branches at laft ſpread fo, that it be- 
came abſolutely neceffary to take them- 
away. The whole were accordingly taken 


{ 
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away, and replaced with Oaks of ſixteen 


inches high (two years old) from the ſeeds = 
bed. They all throve very well, and 4 
few years after the plantation was pretty 
equal, only the planted Oaks were ſtiffer 
than the ſown, and not ſo tall. No Firs 
ſhould be fown nor planted with Oaks, 
let che ground be good or bad. 


Ix the ſecond plantation; both Oaks and 
Firs did very well ; but m fix years the 


ſide- branches of the Firs over-topp'd the 


Oaks; and the ſeventh year there was a 
neceſſity of taking all the Firs away, which 
was done, and Oaks of three feet high, 
that had been removed from the ſeed- bed 

into the nurſery two years, planted 1 in the | 
5 toom of the Firs. 


Tuꝝx all grew very well, but the firſt 
planted oaks were the fineſt trees ten years 
after, which is a good reafon for making 


all plantations for timber of ſmall trees z 


for unlefs it be for pleaſure, where large 
trees are planted for ornamenting pleaſure 
D 2 grounds, 
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. grounds, without any regard to timber; 
the ſmall- planted trees will in time make 
the fineſt woods, and in leſs time than 
thoſe that are planted large. 


Tu third plantation, planted witly 
Oaks only, of three years old, eighteen 
inches high, and had never been removed 
from the ſeed-bed, grew extraordinaay 
well, and was the fineſt of all the three. 
There. was. no further trouble with it. 


Tus heath decays as the tree advances 
in height; and as they grow thick, the 
under-branches decay, and they have in 
3 ſine ſtraight ſtems. 


TukkE was on the ſame hill I planted 
on a plantation of Scotch Firs, which had 
been planted ſixty years. At the time the 

Firs were planted, ſuch high grounds 

were thought to be fit for no other kind 
of wood. They were fine trees and many 
of them were cut for uſe: the wood 
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was pretty good, but not come to its full 
growth. There was not one ſprig of 
heath on all the ground the Firs were 
planted on, and if it had been any other 
kind of wood but Firs, there would have 
been good feeding for cattle and * 
and 495 Melter. | 


Al rnoven, in all plantations where 
ſowing the ſeeds is recommended, I have 
given directions for ſowing all the kinds of 
Fir and Pine-ſeeds, yet the fowing them 
on the place they are to remain in, on poor 
ground, is not the beſt method (unleſs 
amongſt corn or long heath) as they are 
ſo apt to be thrown out of the ground, 
eſpecially on poor land, where they grow 
very little the firſt year, and are very ſmall; 
and the ground being naturally very looſe, 
they are froze in winter below the roots, 
and many of them thrown out of the 
ground, and ſome of them are raiſed fo 
as to ſtand like a ſpider, with a very ſmall 
part of their roots in the earth. 


'D 3 | Trost 
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| THoss that ſtand fo will grow, hut 
their being raiſed ſo retards their growth 
much, and they look red and ſhoot little 
until their roots have got hold, which will 
not be for a year or two. A little ſoft 

| moſs ſpread over the holes when they are 


| ſown is of great uſe to prevent the froſt's 


_ penetrating the ground below the ſeed- 
ling's roots; but that is attended with 
ſome inconyeniency, for it muſt be at leaſt 
an inch thick, of it will be of no ſervice ; 
and then it encourages grubs and other 
vermin to lodge under it, and they very 
often deſtroy the young plants as they 
come out of the ground. The beſt method 
por all the Fir kinds is to ſow them and 
plant them from the ſeeg-bed, 


Tux compoſt for the ſeed-beds, and the. 
method of ſowing and managing them, ſo 
as to make them fit for planting out the 
firſt year, will be fully explained under 
the article of n all kinds of tree · 
2 | | | 


- 
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- T= there was any moſs ſpread over the 
holes and places where the Fir and Pine- 
ſeeds were fown, it muſt not be removed 
| when the ſupernumerary trees are taken 
up, unleſs the ſtem of the plant that is to 
Rand be earthed up to the top; for it 
will be very tender by growing through 
e moſs, and would be in great danger 
of periſhing by the cold winds in ſpring. 
Earthing up the ſtem is more advantageous 
to the tree, and wall greatly encourage its 
growth, but wall be attended with a good 
deal of labour, as the ground ſhould be a 
foot level round the plant. If the moſs be 
deft, the tem will harden as the moſs 
_ decays, and the plant will thrive very well. 


THE difference between planting and 
ſowing Firs is trifling, for both in rocky 
and poor land the holes and places are 
made the ſame for planting as ſowing; 
and it will take very near as much time to 
ſow a hole as to plant a ſingle tree into it; 
and the adyantage is very great in favol x 
_ * "of 
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of planting, for the many reaſons before 


given. | 


AMR may, with care, «ai four hun- 
dred in a day, where the holes are made, 
and do them well. As they are planted, 
it would be of great ſervice to them to 
lay ſome long graſs, heath, or moſs round 
each; it will not be much trouble, as the 
parings which come off when the holes 
were made will be near at hand. It will 
keep out the drought in ſummer, and pre- 
vent the froſt from looſening the mould in 
winter; for although the froſt is not ſo 
detrimental to the planted tree as to the 
ſeedling plants, the tree will thrive much 
better when the mould is not ſo light 

about it. 


Fi and Pines are in general planted 
all the winter months, eſpecially the Scotch 
Fir, and very often with good ſucceſs; yet 
it is not the beſt method in poor ground, 
for the reaſons before given. Early in 
autumn is the beſt ſcaſon for planting them 

6 in 


wood. 
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in hard dry ground, provided the holes f 
were made early and had ſome rain. 5 


Ir is the nature of the Fir to puſh roots 
immediately after they are planted, if the 
weather is free from froſt for ſome time. | 
It will be a great advantage to trees of any 
kind; to be well ſettled on dry grounds 
before winter, but there is none of them 
that get freſh roots but the Fir kinds. 
Firs may be planted to the end of April, 
but at that ſeaſon they ſhould not. be la 
aut of the ground. 


nnen there are large plantations of 
Scotch Firs that come to maturity, they 
bea ſeed in great plenty when about thirty 
years old. If there is any waſte ground 
joining the Fir wood that is covered with 
heath four or five inches long, if it was 
incloſed, and kept from cattle and ſheep, 
in a few years it would be very full of 
fine young plants, and will ſerve for a 


nurſery for ſexexal years, and ſtill there 


may be ſufficient trees left to gow into a 
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Wuxx the trees are grown to eight and 
7 ten feet high, the young plants that ſpring 


yearly will not be fit for planting, as they 
will be drawn weak: and although ſome 
of them ſhould be ſtiff ſhort plants, they 
will be in danger of periſhing when taken 
but of ſuch cloſe places. So if there are 
many of theſe trees wanted, it will be 
the eaſieſt way of propagating them to 
take up yearly all the young trees that 
are fit, until there is a ſufficiency got; 

then they may be allowed to grow into a 
thick wood without any further care; and 
as ina, your fit CD uſe may be ee as 


Tuxxx will bs a great many to cut 
out, but there is no need of thinning them 
to any regularity or ſet diſtance, for the 
thicker they grow they make thefiner wood. 
A great many will be over-topp'd and 
decay, but that is not minded in countries 
where thoſe woods all grow from ſelf- 
ſowing, and are the fineſt timber. 
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Ty the heath adjoining the Fir wood be 
| 3 when incloſed it will anfwer to make 
a wood, but will be ef very little uſe as 
a nurſery, as the length of the heath will 
draw up the trees weak, and they will be 
void of branches on the fides until they 
are grown above the heath, fo will have 
long weak ſtems, and will not be fit to 
plant. They may be allowed to grow 
from the firſt coming up; my. will grow 
very faſt, and ſoon be fit for uſe. 5 5 


Bur fach grounds 28 produce long 

heath, may be better employed than with 
Fir- trees, as has been treated of in planting , 
ground covered with long heath. I have 
heard of ſowing Fir- ſeeds broad - caſl 
amongſt heath, as corn, without any fur 


ther trouble, and that 3 it * ſucceeded very 
well. 


Tus is * 6milar to what has 
been juſt now treated of, and I make 1 no 
doubt the hint has been taken from that, : 
or Ir þy ſeeing the ſeeds of trees come up in 

the 
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the grounds at a diſtanee from the trees 
that bear ſeed. | | 


25 Bur there i is a great difference between 
ground argund, and even at a diſtance from, 
ſeed-bearing trees being full of young | 
plants, and ſowing in ground where there 
is no ſupply. Round a ſeed- bearing tree 
there will be plenty of young trees if cattle 
are kept off; and where there are vacaacies 
it may be repleniſhed next year. 


WHEREAS the ſeed that is ſown at 
random there muſt many periſh, and many 
more be deſtroyed by vermin ; and as there 

is no ſpupply, there may be many places 
empty; and as there ĩs not the advantage of 

trees full of ſeed to make up the deficiencies, 
ſo there muſt be a want, if not made good 5 
by ſowing freſh ſeeds, which would be trou- 
bleſome and expenſive, as perhaps there 
would need repairs for years; ſo that the 
expences will be greater than following the 
directions given for ſowing Fir-ſeeds a- 

mongſt long heath, which is little trouble, 
and fo eaſy that it may be performed by 
any u. at a very {mall expence, 
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A LITTLE quantity of ſeed will ow a 
great deal of ground. One man will ſow 
and make the places for ſeveral hundreds 
m a day; and there 1s almoſt a certainty 
of ſucceſs : and what is more advantageons, 
if four or five good ſeeds are put into each 
place (as directed for - ſowing ' Fir-ſeeds 
amongſt long heath) at threeinchesdiftanee, 
there is a probability of having three- or 
four good plants to ſpare in each hole for c 
making more plantations. 5 


War has been faid of the ſucceſs of 
the incloſed waſte has been done frequently. 
There are many objections againſt ſowing 
the ſeeds at random. It were to be wiſhed 
that ſome public - ſpirited gentleman would 
try the experiment, not only with tlie 
Fir, but ſeveral other kinds of tree-ſeeds ; 
it would be a great advantage if it an- 
ſwered. | 


7 2 preparation of tree · ſeeds is of great 

advantage, as it will in a great meaſure 

prevent their being deſtroyed by vermin, 
which 
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which is one principal objection for hot 
fowing all the poor land inſtead of plant- 
| Ing; for fown ſeeds grow mueh better 
chan planted trees, eſpecially the larger 


Fux beft ſeaſon for ſowing alt kinds of 
Acorns, Beech-maſt, Cheſnuts, &c. would 
de the autumn, as ſoon as they are quite 
dry, were it not that they have to lay alt 

winter in the groumd before they vegetate Pp: 
and the mice, who are very dextrous in 
finding them, will often deſtroy a great 
part of them; and frequently what they 
do not eat they will eollect from different 
places into holes of their own making, 
Having many places in the field without a 
feed, as 1 have often found to ny n 
eifappointment. ” 


To prevent as much as * theſe 
mconveniencies, the prepared ſeeds, with 
equal ſucceſs, are fown late in the ſpring, 
and are a very little time in the ground 
| before they come up, and after they have 

N N beguir 
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begun to vegetate, the mice are not ſo 


fond of them. 


TAE is alſo another great misfortune 
that tree-feeds ſown in autumn are liable 

to, that is, if there fhould come a few 
weeks of fine weather in the end of Janu- 


cauſe the ſeeds to come up early, before 
the hard froſts are over, which is the de- 
ſtruction of many of the young plants, _ : 
ſometimes of the whole. = 


Tuts does nat, n often happen, 
25 there is ſeldom ſuch fine weather at 
that ſeaſon ? but it is a misfortune ſeeds 
fown in autumn are rather liable to, which 


| the prepared ſeeds prevent, the danger being 
. 


Tux ſmall birds are great enemies to ak 
che tree · ſeeds that are ſmalk the Fir and 

Pine kinds in particular, and which bring 
up the ſeed with the firſt leaf; but as thore 


| are few of them on: uncultivated heaths 
and 


ary or the beginning of February, it wilt . 
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and commons, whate there are no trees, 
they may eaſily be deſtroyed.” 


Tux crows are the moſt miſchievous, 


and will deſtroy a large plantation im a 


ſhort time; for as ſoon as they find a field | 
or common, ſown with tree-ſeeds, they 
will root with their bills, and ſcratch with 


their feet, until they get at the ſeed, al. 


though two inches deep in the ground, 
eſpecially Acorns and Beeeh-maſt, Which 


— they are vey fond of. 


Tux beſt method I could ever find was 
to ſhbot ſome of them, pull off ſome of 
_ the feathers, ſcatter them about, open the 
Crop, put ſome gunpowder on the inſide, 
and drop the carcaſes about the field: 
this will frighten them for ſome time, 
and as the prepared ſeeds are ſoon out of 
the ground, it will be a great means to 
ſave them from thoſe enemies, who are not 


ſio fond of them after ſprouting. 


1 Tus ſeeds of Acorns, Beech-maſt, nd 
WY 
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all kinds of nuts ſhould be kept in dry 
ſand all winter, in a place that is not damp 
for the dampneſs would make them ſhoot 
too early in the ſpring for ſowing ; nor in 
a place where there is any heat, for that 
would make them pine, but in a dry airy 

place. The Sycamore, rough-leafed Elm; 
and All the kinds of Firs and Pines, ſhould 
be kept dry without nd land: ck 


Tux rough- leaked Elm i is —— 
zs ſoon as dry after it is ripe, which fre- 
quently comes up the fame ſeaſon, hut 
ſometitmes not till next ſpring; and then 
for the moſt part ſo early, that many of : 
them are cut off by the froſt; If this 
often happens to them in warm nurſeries, 
they would ſtand à great chante of being 
all deſtroyed if ſown in fields or commons 
of poor land, as it is ſo late in the ſeaſort 
before the Elm-ſeed is ripe; for even thoſe. 
that come up would be ſo ſmall and weak 
that they would be all thrown out bf the 
ground, and tlioſe that did not come up 
would' periſh by wet and cold. MO 


„ 


—— — 
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Bur if the ſeeds are thoroughly dried, 
and kept from damp, they. would do very 
well to be prepared and fown in ſpring, 
at the ſame time the other tree-ſeeds are, 
which is of great uſe; for they are very 
fit for many places on poor -land, grow 
much better from the ſeed than when 


Planted, and 1s A . 
Tur —— of en fo as to 
have them vegetate before they are ſown, is 
What has never been practiſed nor known; 


and is. of the greateſt uſe to: ſave the ſeeds 
from vermin. and froſt in, ſpring, aud from 
: being injured. by the nnn. winter | 

Swag. | 


| 
| 
| A to the ſowing 83 that 
| has already been ſhewn, and as they have 
all the advantages of thoſe fawn in au- 
tumn, and liable . — 
it ĩs a great i 2 enk; 
1 oven nene they ar 
| | — ſawn, and they, by being prepared, are 
| 
| 
| 


near as forward as. if they had. been: ſown 


= 566 
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in autumn, they have time to grow to a_ 
3 good ſize, and to have their roots well fixed 

in the ground, and are not liable ts be 


thrown out of the ground by froſt the next 
winter. 


nature; for the ſeeds that are bown 5 
the wind from the trees into different 
places, thoſe that- grow are laid up by 
chance in ſecurity, and vegetate by the 
| warmth and moiſture of the places they 
lay in fooner than any that are fowh in 
the contmon way in the ſpring, although 
bw as early as the weather wilt allow; 
and it is only doing what is evety year 
praiſed, although ir has nevet Beeh 
thought of. 


HAwTRORNH and HoHy- berries are bu- 
ried im autumm as ooh as they ate pulled, 
and ley à year, and their ar̃e fit to be 48 NI. 
The pulp of theſe Berries is hard ànd dry, 
ati# thkes- + log: Emo te rst, abc until 

E 2 that 
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that 1s quite rotten there can be no vege- 
tation; and if no art is uſed they take a 
year ; but. as ſoon as they are pulled, if 
they were mixed with freſh grains, and 
turned oyer every three or four days for 
one month, and then lay allwinter covered, 
ſo that no froſt can come at them, and 
turned over ſometimes to prevent moul- 
dineſs, which would deſtroy them, they 
may then be ſown in the ſpring: with the 
| fame ſucceſs as if hey had been buried a 
whole year. 


Tom only danger in hee tree-ſeeds 
| ſprouted before they are fown, is having 
their ſprouts rubbed off in ſowing ; but of 
this, unleſs the perſons employed are ex- 
traordinarily heedleſs, there is no danger. 
Tux proper time for ſowing Hawthorn 
and Holly-berries, that have been buried 
a year, is the beginning of March; but 
by the hurry of — buſineſs, it 
may be ſometimes the middle of April 
a e . can be ſown; by that t time they 
75 a are 
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are ſprouted a good length. I never found 


it any detriment to their growing, for it 
has ts to me ſeveral times. 


I MENTION the Hinton, as every 

one is acquainted with the nature of its 
management, and knows it will grow very 
well when ſprouted before ſown. If the 
tree- ſeeds are managed as directed, they 
will not be ſo much ſprouted as the Haw- 
thorns, and ſo will not be in any danger, 
but will anſwer every thing that has been 
ſaid of them, for there is nothing advanced 
but what I have practiſed often with good 


N ſucceſs, 


Turs method prevents many of the miſ- 
chances that ſowing tree-ſceds are liable to; 
for as ſceds ſown on hills, commons, and 
fields, ought to be done with great care, 
ſo it would be very troubleſome to have 

the whole to go over for a year or two tg 
make up deficiencies; | beſides the irregula- 
rity in their growth. | 


E 3 THE 
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Tux compoſition for preparing the ſeeds 
to vegetate is ſoft pit ſand (ſharp ſand will 
not anſwef) and freſh grains from the brew 

houſe ; the ſand ſhould be got in ſummer, 
and made very dry, and laid by until 
wanted; the grains muſt be freſh from 
the brewhouſe, but muſt be ſpread, turned, 
and dried until they are juſt of a clammy 
moiſture; then they ſhould be mixed with 
dry ſand in equal parts, until there is a 


ſufficiency for the quantity of ſed to be 
prepared. . 


a AFTER the ſand and grains are mixed. 
they muſt be rubbed between the hands, 
and laid in a heap for four days, then 
turned over every day for a week, then 
let them lay four days in the heap; and 
if then there is no mouldineſs, but 6. 
fine clammy moiſture, it is fit for uſe; 
but if there is the leaſt appearance of 
mould, it muſt be turned twice a day for 
three days, and then lay four days more; 
and if then there is no mould it may be 
uſed | without danger, for here is nothing 


that 
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that can be of the leaſt hurt but the moul- 
dineſs. 


'Wurn the compoſition i 18 yy have 
{ome boxes of different ſizes, according to 
the quantity of ſeeds; if the quantities 
are ſmall, garden-pots will do as well. 


For the large ſeeds, ſuch as Acorns, 
Beech- maſt, &c. lay an inch of the com- 
poſition at the bottom of the box or pot, 
then a layer of ſeeds; fill up all the vacan- 
cies quite level, then a layer of ſeeds; and 
ſo on till the whole be finiſhed. The Fir- 
ſceds may be mixed with the hand and 
laid in the box, firſt laying half an inch 


EE the compoſition in all the boxes or pots 
you lay ſeeds in. 


Tas Elm-ſeed, Sycamore, or any other 
ſmall ſoft ſeeds, ſhould be rubbed between 


the hands with the compoſition, and ſo 


laid into the box, laying half an inch of 
the ſame ſtuff over all the tops of the pots 


or bozes, and place them in a dry place, . 
E 4 where 
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h where no wet can come at them, and if 
it were where they could have the benefit 
of the ſury it would be better, but if that 
cannot be conveniently done, they will do 
very well without: if they have the ſun, 
the boxes or pots ſhould be turned every 
week, that each fide may have the ſame 
advantage. 


Tux ws eds, FED as Cheſnuts, 
| Acorns, &c. ſhould be put into the com- 
poſition the middle of February ; the Fir 


and Pine-ſeeds, the beginning of March; 
and the Elm and ſuch other ſoft ſeeds, the 


middle of March : they will all be ready 
for ſowing the middle of April. Great 
care muſt be taken to keep them from wet 
and mice; ; the wet would cauſe them to 
mould and entirely ſpoil them, and if mice 
were to get into the boxes they would de- 
ſtroy the ſecds in a ſhort time. 


'Þ the holes were made before winter, 
as has been directed, they will be in fine 
order for ſowing the middle of April; and 

| oo 
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as at that ſeaſon the ſun has great force, 
and the holes being moiſt and mellow, 


the ſeeds wall be Oye * a little 
time, 2 


WuHEx the ſeeds are to be taken from 
the pots and boxes, great care muſt be 
taken not to rub off the ſprouts, The beſt 
way to carry them into the field for ſow- 
ing is in little boxes with a handle; and 
as a ſmall quantity will ſow a great deal 
of ground, there ſhould not be too many 
taken out at a time; and it will be neceſ- 
ſary to take ſome of the compoſition in the 
box with the ſeeds, to prevent the young 
ſhoots being hurt by 1 the ſun and air, which 
would greatly . them. 


| Tuts work ſhould never be done when 
the wind is high, nor when the air is 
froſty; a calm dull day is the beſt ; but if 
the ſun ſhines, if not froſty, it will do 
yery well. 
Ir the heath, fields, or commons are 
Planted 
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planted or ſown alternately, the planting 
being before finiſhed, there is only the 
| holes left to be ſown, which ſhould be 
the ſame ſort as the trees planted ; for ] 
would adviſe by all means to keep the trees 


| in ſeparate clumps. 


Tux Cheſnuts and all the other large 
ſeeds may be planted with a ſetting-ſtick, 
which ſhould be a little thicker than the 
| ſeeds to be planted, that there may be 
- ſome looſe mould lay round the ſeed ; and 
it ſhould not be ſmall at the point, as that 
would cauſe a vacancy between the ſeed 
and the bottom of the hole, T he holes 
| ſhould be made two inches deep, and the 
ſeed dropped into them : there ſhould 
be four ſeeds planted i in every place, at 
three inches diſtance from each other. All 
the holes, after the ſeeds are - ah in, 
ſhould be filled * looſe mould. 


For the ſmaller foods, ſuch as the Pines, 
Firs, Elms, and other ſmall ſoft feds. 
there ſhould be four Places made with the 


band. 
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band, half an inch deep, a ſeed dropped 
Into each, and covered level with looſe 


mould. A man may perform z great deal © 


| of this work in a day, and there is not the 
leaſt doubt 1 ſucceſs. 


Tux propagation of trees to plant in 
poor ground has never been made a dif- 
ferent article from raiſing trees in general; 
but it is very different, and very eaſy. In 
raiſing trees, they are moved from the 
ſeed-bed, the roots dreſſed, and plante 
in the nurſery, that the tap· root may be 
deſtroyed and made fit for moving, that 
the roots may ſpread horizontally, and not 
go too deep into the ground; but in poor 
land they are to be planted from the ſeed- 
bed, and the tap- root is to be preſerved, 
(which ſeems a contradiction) for it is on 
its length and ſtrength that the chief part 
depends; for without it there will be little 
hope of ſucceſs in planting on poor gravel, 
in heaths, commons, and rocky places, g 
| where there is little earth. | 


Pagrans 
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PRE PARE ſome beds of good earth, and 
add to them a large quantity of ſand; let 
them be well worked over three or four 
times, ſo that the mould and ſand be well 
mixed a foot deep at leaſt. It would be 
beſt to do this in the beginning of winter; 
and let them lay all the winter in ſmall 
ridges, that the froſt may mellow them, and 
that the ſand and the mould may be well 
incorporated. Early in the ſpring dig them 
over and lay them flat; then, juft before 
you intend to ſow them, dig them over 
again. This ſeems a great deal of labour, 
but the ſucceſs of the plantations, planted 
from trees here raiſed, will make 1 it all well 


beſtowed, | 


Ar the PIR time there ſhould be a 
good heap of the ſame ſort of mould and 
tand that the beds are made of, as near as 
can be to them; and, if it can be had, a 
third part of black mould, from old woods, 
where ſticks and leaves have rotted for 


forme time, which ſhould - be all well 5 


mixed, and turned over ſeveral times to 
mellow. 
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THis is to cover the ſeed- beds after they 
are ſown; for taking the mould out of the 
alleys to cover the beds (as is the common 
method) is not right; for it is ſo trod in 
ſowing the ſeeds, that it 1s difficult to 
break it to cover the ſeed; beſides it makes 
the alleys ſo deep that the ſides of the beds 
moulder down, and many of the trees are 

loſt, at leaſt they ſtand ſo 0 that they 
make no n. 1 


Tux beds nnn they ſhould * 
ſown with the prepared ſeeds the middle 
of April, as they are the propereſt, being 
forwarded in their growth by being-vege- 
tated before they are ſown, ſo will be fine 
plants in autumn, when they are to be 
planted in the fields where they are to re- 


Tas ſeeds may be brought in the boxes 
or pots they were laid in. The ſmall 
ſeeds may be ſowyn all over the beds, com— 
poſition and ſeeds together, but not too 


thick, and covered half an inch with the 


. mould | 


-- 
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mould that was thrown 1 in a a heap 1 . that 
purpoſe. _ 


Tur large ſeeds, fuch as Acorns, cel 
nuts, &c. may be taken out of the Boxes, 
and placed on the bed with the hand, at 
three inches diſtance, and covered with the 
fame mould as the others, two inches thick: 
they will require no further trouble, but 
to keep them clear of weeds until they are 
taken up for planting. As the ſeeds were 
preparsu there ſhould: none be fown- but 
hat have ſprouted, that there muy be no 
wancies in che beds, if the mies can be 


OI 


be ſuffered to ſtand nearer to one another 
than three inches, that they may grow 
ſtrong and fiſh}. and have & free air in the 
_ KeSbel} whielt is of great unity to then 
when oy gy ene 0 a poor | 
* comnmort. 


1 
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Tux reaſon of their growing to the 
third leaf before they are thinned, is that 
they may be of uſe, and by ſtanding a year 
in the beds they are planted in, will be as 

fit for planting in poor land as thoſe in the 
ſeed-beds. It may be imagined that ar 
that age they wilt be too finalf and tender, 
ank will not bear tranſplanting; but they 
will” and grow very well, if carefully 


Ir there is occaſion for more trees than 
can and! in the ſeed - beds, they ſhould be 
- ; and there is this advantage, that 
«they muſt ſtandarother year un the beds 
chay are planted in, before they will be fit 
to-remove into the commons where they 
afe to-remain far good, fo that there wilt be 
a proviſion of trees for two years, equally 
good, from the fame ſowing ; but if they 
ate not planted, they muſt de pulled our of 
the ſeed· bed, for erte te und 
Wen hon — 15 
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amongſt thoſe ſown, are intended to be 
ſaved, there muſt be ſome ſpare beds, the | 

fame asche he ſeeds were fown in; and the 

evening befgre the ſeed- beds are to be 
thinned, they ſhould be well watered, to 
make thoſe that are to be drawn come up 
caſy. There will be ſome that will break 
in drawing, but that muſt not be regarded; 
for it would be quite wrong to looſen them, 
as it would damage the plants that ſtand 


in the bed more than the value of thoſe 
that will be broke. 


Dx Aw 1 2 8 at a time, make 4 
hole with a ſetting-ſtick, and let them 
down. the whole length of their ſingle 
| ſtraight root (for at that age they have-no 
fibres) and cloſe the earth gently to them, 
for their ir ſtergs a are very tender. 8 924 7 


Gamana care muſt be ken to let down 
| their root ſtraight its full length, or they 


will not be fit for planting on poor land? 


but will anſwer very well for Lan 
on tolerable good land. - 


ArrER 
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Arrzi they are phated they ſhbbk = 


have a little water every other day for eight 
or ten days; but they muſt have very Urtle 
at firſt; for as their ſtems are tender much 
water would rot them. If the weather 18 
clear, they mould be ſhaded for three of 
four days, and then they require tio furs 
ther trouble; 1 have had very good fucceſs 
ſeveral years in this very way, and never 
allowed ſeedlings to grow too thick in the 
teed · bed, which is frequently praftifed: 


the bad conſeqquenee attending ſuch ma- 
nagement is too ee to want arty « ex- 
| raps 952 


Dan is ore dung 1 6 cannot omit 
taking notice of: It is the general opinion 
that all trees ſhould be raife on a ground 
ſimilar to that they are intended to be 
_ in; this is certainly wrong; and 
] dure fay that moſt, not all, the 
nurſery-· men in * will join in the 

fame opinion. . 


TIE whole of what bas been treated of 
Vor. I F 


18 
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is planting on poor land, on which it is 
very certain a wood may be raiſed both by 
planting and ſowing ; but it would be an 
odd attempt to make a nurſery to tranſ- 
- plant from on ſuch ground. The ſeeds, 
when ſown in ſuch places, find nouriſh- 
ment for their ſmall roots to ſupply their 
little heads, whoſe progreſs is ſlow until 
they gather ſtrength, and when they get to 
three and four feet high, their own warm- 
neſs makes them grow faſter than could be 
expected; and in the holes that are ſown, 


the plants that are to ſpare 1 in them are 
not fit for planting in ſuch ground; they 


have little heads and ſmall fibrous tufty 


roots, and would be all thrown out of the 


| ground in winter, at leaſt ſo looſened as 
never to make a tree, 


I 3 was to be only half fed, 
from its firſt having life, for one year, I 
believe that ſuch an animal would never 
grow to be of a large ſize of its kind, if 
afterwards it was put into better keeping; 
but _ it was put to kacdes fare; 1 
Si believe | 
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| believe it would make a poor figure. If 
this ſame animal had been moderately fed 
for one year, and then put it into worſe 


feeding, it would have been a better beaſt, 


Tuvs it is with trees; if a are ſown 


in ſuch poor hard dry land, they are hide- 
bound from the beginning, and it would 
be ſome years before they would recover, 
were they tranſplanted into good ground. 
What then muſt be their caſe when tranſ- 
planted into the ſame ſort of ground, per- 
haps i into a colder fituation ? . 


1 Have been longer on this poiut than 
I intended, becauſe it is often recom- 
mended that the nurſery be as near as 
poſſible to the ground the trees are to be 
phnted 1 __ 


ALL Public nurſeries in the kingdom, 
that are of fame, are on fine light good 
land; and many years experience ſhews 

that all kinds of trees and plants bought 
from them thrive very well, although for 


F 2 tho | 
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the moſt part planted in much worſe 
ground than where they were raiſed, 


Ir would not be right to raiſe trees for 
planting in poor land on ground made very 
rich with dung; but it would be much 

worſe to pretend to raiſe them on a very 
poor ſoil, If the beds for ſowing the ſeeds 
are ere as here directed, they will produce 
fine plants for the purpoſe, and there will 
de no doubt of their ſueceſs when FO 
is the very worſt ground, | 5 


15 Tux management and owing the ſeeds, 
as alſo the raiſing of the trees, for planting 
poor land, are all fully explained. 


Wx now proceed to the planting, which 
may be either alternate, or wholly detached. 
I would recommend alternate planting and 

ſowing, unkeſs where it is otherwiſe 
directed; that is, all the Fi Ty and Pine 
kinds ſhould be 40 ſown or all planted ; 


but planting them is much the beſt, as it 


* 7: 


is almoſt * to fave the young 
| wel ſeedling 
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ſeedling plants from being hove out of the 
ground on poor land in winter; foit would 

be better to let the Firs, Pines, and 
Larches be two years old before they are 
planted, but they muſt not be moved from 
the ſeed · bed, but thinned as before di- 
rected. 


TnxrR roots are ſmall and tufty, and 
eaſily managed, and may be ſpread about 
when planted without cutting any of 

them, which will cauſe them to get good 
hold of the ground, and be in no danger 

* being thrown out of the ground by 
: froſt. 


ALL the deciduous trees, but the Oak 
and Larch (which are much better to plant 
in ſpring) may be planted from the decay 
of the leaf, in any of the winter months 
when the weather is mild, to the latter 
end of February, after which it will not 
be proper to plant in poor land and in 
hard dry ground; for if the ſpring ſhould 
prove dry, which it often does, thoſe 
2 „„ planted 
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planted later would be in great danger of 
being loſt, | 


Al the trees muſt be planted from the 
ſeed- bed of the ſame year's growth; but 
| thoſe that were thinned from the ſeed-beds 
and planted out, will be ſo much retarded 
by being moved, that they will not be fit 
for planting till the ſucceedjng winter. 
Thoſe that were ſown in the ſeed-bed, and 
not planted out the firſt winter, their ta- 
roots will become fo ſtrong and ſtubborn, 
that they will be difficult to manage in 
planting ; and on the tap-roots being pro- 
1 perly diſpoſed depends 1 the ſucceſs of plant- 

ing in Poor land. 


Ip there are any left that may not have 
been wanted, or that there is not time to 
plant, they muſt not be left for another 
year, but muſt be taken up, have their 
roots dreſſed, and planted in the nurſery | 
in the common method, to make other 
plantations in good land; for there ſhould 
none be planted in poor ground, but from 
the ſecd-bed of that year's ſowing. 
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Tus planting in poor land is quite dif- 


ferent from planting where there 1s plenty, 


or even a moderate quantity, of foil; for 


where there is ſo little as o or three 


inches, if the roots are planted lower than 
that, there is nothing for them to ſtrike 


into but gravel or rock, where it is im- 
poſſible for them to thrive. 


Tux holes being . as before directed, 
make them flat at top, and if they are two 
or three inches higher than the ground, ſo 
much the better; for they will fink down 
level with the other ground in a little time, 


as their being higher is only from the 
earth's being — 


Tax up ws trees from the ſeed- bed 
carefully, taking great care to break none of 
their roots, and take no more up than can 
be planted in a day; lay them in a flat 
baſket with ſome moſs over their roots, 
and carry them into the field or common 

where they are to be planted. | 


F4 Quay 
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Orzx the hole five or ſix inches length- 
ways, which may be done by only ſtriking 
the ſpade into the middle of the hole after 
it is flattened at top, which will be the 
length of the tap- roots if they have throve 
well. Lay in the root two or three 
inches deep, as the ground will permit, 
at its whole length, horizontally, | and 
then raiſe up the plant at the neck, in the 
ſame manner as in the planting of trees ; ; 
faſten the earth to the plant, keeping its 
top upright; after the plant is faſtened, 
looſen the top of the ground with the 
ſpade, this prevents it from cracking, and 
is of great ſervice; for if the top of the 
5 ground be left hard, two or three dry days 
make it open as deep as the roots, and 
dries them, and ſo ruins the whole plan- 
taten. 


IN light ground, where trees are raiſed, 
they will have but very few roots but the 
tap-root, and that 1s the reaſon that it is 
made ſo light to prevent ſhort tufty roots: 
9 will be Full of imall fibres, none of 

| 2 which 
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which ſhould be cut off, and particular care 
| ſhould be taken to keep them from ſun 
and wind, which would ſoon dry them, 


to the great detriment of the plant, for it 


is from them the tree begins to ſtrike 
roots: as they are very ſmall, they are 
very foon dried by either ſun or wind. If 
it ſhould happen by any accident they are, 
cut them off one inch diſtant from the 
tap-root ; but it will be more beneficial to 
the tree if there is no occaſion for any of 
theſe amputations. . 


Tux laying the roots at their whole 
length horizontally | prevents the roots 
from ever attempting to run down into 
; the grave], which they would, if Planted 
in any other method, and this is the 
reaſon that plantations on gravelly and 
rocky grounds haye hitherto made ſo little 
progrek 


Turs ned of planting on poor land 
is entirely new, and as it is fo different 
from all kinds of planting hitherto prac- 

tiſed, 


2 — „ PET 9 - 
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tiſed, it may ſeem very Wrong, as dreſſing 
and cutting the roots are the firſt things 
recommended by all that have given di- 
rections about planting. But let thoſe 

| who have ſuch ground to plant, only fol- 
| low the directions given with accuracy, and 
they will find them anſwer beyond their 


expectation. 


Tux laying the roots horizontally pre- 
vents the trees from being raiſed out of 


the ground by froſt ; and as the roots will, 
by this method, run juſt below the ſurface, 


they will have all the advantages it is 


poſſible for them to haye in ſuch ſhallow 
grounds; and this is the reaſon that trees 
raiſed on poor foil are not fit to plant again | 


in the ſame ſort of ſoil, as their roots are 
ſhort, and ſeldam haye a tap- root. 


Ir would be adviſeable to plant ſo that 
the bend at the neck of the tree be always 
againſt the ſun; for if the tap- root be very 
ſtrong, and there being no great depth of 
ceearth to make it faſt, it may throw the 
| | top 
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top of the tree aſide; if it does (which 


ſeldom will happen if properly planted) 


the ſun will draw it ſtraight ;. but if the 


gr 


bend was to the ſun, and happen not to 


be upright, the tree would never be 
ſtraight. Were it not for that reaſon, it * 
would be indifferent how the trees were 
placed. 


THERE ſhould be two men employed 
in planting ; one to open the ground, and 
the other to put in the tree, as it would be 
a great loſs of time to lay down the ſpade 
ſo often: they ſhould have a little box 
or baſket with a handle, into which they 
ſhould put a few trees at a time, with a 
little moſs over their roots; this will be 
very handy, as the man that plants muſt 
uſe both his hands in planting. This 
work ſhould never be performed when the 
wind is high, nor when the air is froſty. 


THERE is the method of planting 
poor land that is either in ſhort graſs or 
ſhort heath, which is very expeditious, and 
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alſo very advantageous, for it effeQually 
prevents the drought from penetrating in 
ſuramer, 'and the froſt from hurting the 
roots in winter. Two men will plant five 

orſix hundred in a day with eaſe. This ſort 
of planting ſhould be done in winter when 
the ground is full of wet; the beſt ſeaſon 
is after a deep ſnow is gone off with a 
ſudden thaw; and at that time little work 
can be done in any other grounds, as they 
will be too wet to plant 1 in. 


Tux trees are to be raiſed and managed 
in the ſame manner in every reſpect as the 
other trees for planting on poor lands, with 
all the precautions concerning their roots. 
A man with a ſpade makes a nick a little 
longer than the root of the tree in the 
graſs c or heath, two or three inches deep, 

as the ground will allow, laying in the 

roots at the whole length horizontally, 
preſſing the ground cloſe with the foot, and 
with the ſpade nicks the ground croſs and 
croſs all round the plant : this prevents 
the nick from opening, which, without 
5 that 
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that precaution, it would be very apt to do 
in ſummer when the weather is very dry ; 
it alfo prevents the wet from running off, 
which 1 it does here there is a e 

the graſs i 105 1 NO 


"is the —_ is very ſhallow ank; not 
rocky, this is the beſt method of planting; 
but if the ground Nr ſtony, it is not 
practicable, as the. ſ would render it 
very troubleſome to == the nicks, which 
interruption would often happen in the 
middle, ſo as to prevent the roots n be- 
ing laid horizontally or . N 


Tn trees ſor fach 1 that 
have not their roots dreſſed, thould never 
be brought a great diſtance, for it will be 
impoſũible to prevent their ſmalk fibrous 

roots from drying, if they are kept long 
out of the ground but if we caimot avoid 
bringing them from ſome diſtance, they 

muſt be carefully taken up and packed in 
wet moſs : they will do very well for five 
or ſix days: ; but if they lie much. longer, 


their 


—— — — — 
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their ſmall roots will begin to mould, and 


muſt be cut off before they aro planted, or 
their mouldineſs will deſtroy the large 


roots. If they come packed in moſs, they 
ſhould not be unpacked, but taken out as 
they are wanted, and — as ſoon as 


— 


Ir has been a common practice to ſend 


to the north for ſeedling · trees, where they 


are bought at a very cheap rate for plant- 
: ing out in poor land. In general the ſuc- 


ceſs has been bad, and there are many 


good reaſons for its being ſo. 


By chance there may be tolerably good 
ſucceſs, but it is a very bad practice; for 


theſe trees are ſown as thick as they can grow, 
fo that they have no free air, and by their 
_ cloſeneſs and their own warmth they are 


drawn up weak, and their ſtems are very 
tender, like a plant that is earthed up to 


| blanch. This is eaſily to bediſcovered by 
| obſerving the lower part of the ſtem, which 


is of a languid green for want of air, and 
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the top quite of another colour where the 
air had a free pallage. 


Ween trees thus raiſed ate taken from 
their cloſe warm ſituation, and expoſed 
ſingly to all weathers in poor cold ground, 
or in any ground, many of them will 
periſh, although ever ſo carefully planted ; 

and as all their roots muſt be dreſſed (as 
they will be either mouldy or very dry) 
they have none of the advantages of thoſe 
ſeedlings raiſed according to the directions 
before given. Thoſe ſtems are ſtiff and 
ſtrong, for as they were not allowed to 
3 nearer than three or four inches in 
the ſeed- bed, the air paſſes freely amongſt 
W and their ſtems are as hard as if 
they had been planted out three or four 
years, which is of great ſervice when they 
are planted in the fields. 


Ił is cmpoſible that trees raiſed in the 

manner here directed can be ſold fo cheap 

as thoſe that grow ſo thick as to be pulled 
up by handfuls from the ſeed-beds. But 
+ ora Torah 6 it 


nurſeryman, as twenty will grow in the 
thick ſeed- bed for one in — that are | 


properly Wn. 


Firs fold in and near London, and "_ 


to give ten ſhillings a thouſand for trees 


thus raiſed, than to give one ſhilling for 
thoſe that are ſown. arid: grow ſo thick; 
there is more than that difference to the 


Taxis are many ods af. Scorch 


other places, in the country, that 2 
brought many miles, and are ſome rooms 


out of the ground} theſe are ſown 1 in the 
ſeed-bed as thick as graſs. Beſides the 
other diſadvantages they have in common 
with other foreſt· trees, as Oak, Beech, &c: 55 


they are very ſubject to be rotted in ther 


ſtem even to the ground; and although 


they appear green at top, and the ſmall 
roots they have are freſh, they decay and 


go off. s ſoon. as e out 2. 


to the air. * 


* 


1 any fuch trees ate te ena the beſt 
3 method 
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thethod to manage them would be to dreſs 
their roots, and plant them in the nurſery 
_ atdix- inthics fiſtanee ? and fa year or two = 
thoſe that gro will be good plants; but 
1 many of them will decay, it would be 
froubtefomie and very expenſive to have 


them to go over for a year or two to make 
good the defieĩencies if they wert at firſt 
eine in a large — 


Tuts Is Py by way of caution; | 
as ſome gentlemen may think they have 
ads a good purchaſe by getting fo many 
thouſand trees for fo ſmall a fum, euch 

| aſs than the expepco of raiſing them would 

| bez but thoſs that make ſuch bargains will 
find to their great — they haye 
| paid vefy dear, and had better Raye got 
good plants, if they had paid a much mu . 

er. OY 5 


Wu Fs 1 [ES dee of . is al pp 
the raj raiſing of trees to plant « out the firſt 
: year, fror the ſeed- bed, into poor barer 
gr9und, ang 1 is different from the manage · 
-— 8 ment 
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ment of raiſing trees to be tranſplabted 
from the ſeed bed into the nurſery, to be 
trained for ſome years to make plantations 
on different kinds of ground where there 
is a ſufficient depth of earth to make 
Bocn trees need not be thinned to fo 
great a diſtance in the ſeed-bed as thoſe 
for planting poor land, as they ſhould be 
taken from the ſeed- bed and have their 
roots dreſſed, and planted in rous at a 
ſmall diſtance, to ſtand a few years, and 
then to be removed again and dreſſed top 
: and bottom, and planted at a greater 
diſtance, where they may remain until they 
are taken to plant in the fields to make 


2 to _w for timber. & 


Ir is a great 3 Py all kinds of 
ſeedling- trees to be ſo thin in the ſeed- bed 
that the air may paſs freely amongſt them 
in the ſummer; they do not grow ſo tall, 
but there will be very few of them but 
will grow, and be much better when re- 
moved. 
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| THERE are many gentlemen who : re a 
the expence of treuching i in all kin 
ground intended for planting. If it is a 
poor ſhallow ſoil it is wrong, becauſe the 
gravel muſt be thrown up or there can be 
no trench, and the little mould there is 
will be loſt, and nothing left for the trees 
to ſtrike roots in but gravel, mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of earth, ſo ſmall that it 
will not be viſible in a dry ſurtner : they 
ſtand but a poor chance to grow. If the 
trees were planted according to the direc- 
tions before given, without trenching, they 
would thrive much better than it is poſſible 
for them to doi in the trenched "_ 
ts the 3 be clay, anda PR quan- 
tity of earth at top, it is of very bad conſe- 
quence totrench; for to make even a very 
ſhallow trench there muſt be a good deal of 
clay thrown vp. If the earth be mixed 
with the clay it will be loſt; if laid in the 
bottom, i it is turned down lower than trees 
ſhould be planted in ſuch ground, or the 
trench muſt be ſo ſhallow as to be next to 
G2 no 
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no krench; the refore the trees in that cafe 
will be planted in clean tay, and wilt 
higuih many years before they reach the 

| pools ground laid in the bottottr im trench- 

ing, md often ſo as never to tecover, which 
1 have fretfuentliy feen. To plant in clay, 
where the ſoil is very ſhallow, the fame 
method thoutd be followed as planting, [153 


your wel 


1 the ground i is ood, trenching i is at- 
- tended with a great expence to no purpoſe x 

for if the trees are ſmall or- large, if the 
holes are made fix inches wider than the 
roots all round, for the 1 young roots toltrike 
into, they will grow. as well as if the whole 
had been trenched, as the trees growing on 
rocks where there is very little (and what 
rhere 1; 15 very hard) ly 1 demonttrate ; for 
the Toots tilt and-twine round the ſtones, 
and penetrate the earth between them, 

which i 18 ettemely hard; as. alſo by tree 
© Toots Bönig down into hard clay, Which 
aal {ſhes there is no occaſion to trench. 
for rimber- trees. ATE” 


_ BEsIDES 
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Bes1Dxs the trenching there is another 
expence ſaved. Good land, when trenched, 
plowed, or dug, grows full of ſtrong 
weeds, and muſt be kept clean, or they 
will greatly impoverith the ground; and 


this will require to be performed for ſome 
— TY 


I uaxz here deviated from what I pur- 
poſed, hut as I have ſeen plantations made 
at à great expence by trenching, in all the 
different kinds of foil here mentioned, I 
have planted on all the ſame forts of ſoils 
According te the directions here given, with 
better lyecels and at 4 ſmall ex pence. 


„ CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


On thick Planting, and the 8 " 
Woods that have been — 


HIC planting has been recom- 
| mended and practiſed many years; 
but the method of dreſſing and thinning 
is very ſeldom properly performed. The 
prejudices againſt pruning are ſo great, 
that we frequently ſee thickets of ſmall 
drawn- up trees of immenſe height, with- 
out a poſſibility of ever having good boles. 


Fon the 1 of thoſe gentlemen 

that have ſuch thickets within a poſſibility 
of recovery, that is, from fix years old to 
twenty, the following directions will be of 
uſe for making fine trees of what, in a few 
years, would be paſt redemption. 


Ir a plantation has been planted five or 
ſix years, and planted Qt three, four, five, 
eee 3 
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or fix feet diſtance (for the diſtance ſhould 
be according to the goodneſs of the ground) 
and this neglected ever ſince planting, we 
ſhall find, if the trees have throve anygthin 
like, they will all be mere thickeF< - 


IT will not be proper to remoy Any 
trees to plant in another place from ſuch 
a thicket directly, for as they have been 
long ſo very cloſe, and have had no free air, 
they will be very unſit to remove, becauſe 
their ſtems will be very tender. 


. Fir s, Jet all the lags branches be cut 
off cloſe to the bole, and all the other 
parts of the tree be dreſſed according to 
the directions for pruning : let this be 
done for two years, and then every other 
tree may be removed with ſafety, and 
planted again. The pruning of the trees 
left in the old plantation muſt be con- 


tinued until the trees have got ſufficient 
| length of bole. | 


Tax trees thee'y were removed, if they 
G 4 more 


/ 


accortlingly, a le ar ONE 


ſeldom make good trees; for beſides "WP 
deing dall, they have few fide-branches, and 
„ 

| 33 
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were carried without earth, will want little 
this year; but if they had balls there will 
be little difference, and they muſt be treated 


trees. 


ir the plantation has deen phned ten 
pr twelve years, and: has had no care taken 
of it all that time, if the ground be good 


they will be very gh and fimall, and nevet 


ſo tall wad PA chiy would never 


be able to ſtand the wind, nor * . 
| their own heails, 


” 


Wax trees taken from clot thi 


Mes dach thickets 5 


are very fit to make à good wood of that 
kind, but it muſt be done with caution ; 3 


for a6 hs trees u. tans (wal, and few 


ſider 
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6 but juſt at the top, they 
would be very liable to be much toſſed 
and hurt by the wind if thinned too much 
at firſt; | beſides, if they are expoſed to the 
free air all at once, many of them will be 
in danger of periſhing, for they are ver 
tender by being ſo many years without 2 
. air a * them. 


trees 10 and . . at three rt | 


_ diſtance at firſt, let all the large branches 


none the next year. 


af the trees be cut off the Goft year, and 


Sr * any other tree, and mark the 
trees that are to and let them be 
pruned and dreſſed according to the direc- 
| {ions for pruning, The other trees that 
branches cut off and ſtand till next winter, 
and then ſtubbed: by this methgd the 
trees will have the free air admittedamongſt 
ther 9 ; and if they are afterwards 


pruned 
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pruned regularly, in a few yours _ will 
thrive and be fine trees. | 8 | 


Is ander-wood and Aber is deſigned, | 
and that the under- wood is to remain, tlie 
timber- trees ſhould be marked, and all the 
trees round them have all their ſide-branches 

ſnagged off a foot long, ſo as to give air 
and harden the tree that 1 is to ſtand, which 
ſhould have all tf dong branches cut off 
cloſe to the ſtem.” © 


Nexr winter all the trees round the 
timber-tree ſhould be ſtubbed, and it ſhould 
be dreſſed according to the directions for 
pruning. The winter following all the 
trees that are deſigned for under- wood 
| ſhould be cut clean cloſe by the ground 

they will ſhoot very faſt and grow very 
thick. The timber- trees ſhould not be left 
nearer than fifty feet to each other, for it 


is impoſſible to have good under. wood « | 
gd are nearer, 


me 5 
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Ir the under-wood is only deſigned to 
remain for a term of years, that is, until 
the trees grow up, the timber-trees may 
be left at ten feet, if the ground is very 


good; but if it is only — land, 
aye will be ſufficient. 0 


ren converted into timber- | 
trees and under-wood that is to remain on 
good land, will be of more value than any 
other way it can be employed; for in 
countries where firing is Earce ĩt will every 
fourteen years yield a great profit to the 
| Proprietor, much more than good corn 
crops, if their whole value was calculated 
to the greateſt nicety, Andas the timber- 
trees are ſtill growing, and will have very 
tall boles if they were managed as directed, 
they will be of very little detriment to 
the under- wood, and when they a are of age 
5 to cut will be of great value, 


is the plantation be ſeventeen or 
_ eighteen years old, never pruned nor dreſſed, 
aud planted at three « or four feet diſtance, 
there 


pf which will be very thick, ſhould be 
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chere muſt be great caution uſed to t 
it into order. „ 


Tux tress will be very tall and flender, 
aud have very few ſide- branches, and thoſe 
| that are will be moſtly at the top and very g 
long ; their roots will be all intermixed, 
ſo that there will be no poſſibility of even 
ſtubbing any of them without e 

7008 of thoſe chaps to remain. 


Tur wide: abi hid 0 can be PEER 
Vith trees that are thus tall and ſlender, is 
to cut out every other tree cloſe to the 
ground, and the long fide-branches, ſame 


cut off at a foot from the bole of the tree, 
that there 2 made in 
| the bole, ee, 


| Tas beads of = ons Mats al bo 
thinned and lightened, for they will be all 
top- heavy, and be much hurt by the wind, 3 
Which will have great power on them. 


As 


or * o o DS. tog 


5 they have had only every other tree 
eut off, if they were three feet diffarice at 
firſt plating, they will now be only fix 
feet Uilkanee, Which is too little if the 
land 1 is very good ; but it will be beſt to 

let them remain ſo for two or three years, 
and by that time the trees that are to ſtand 
for timber will be hardened a tle, and 
Have got ſome lte ftcengrh, 


upon there e any trees eut, 1 che beſt” 
chat are to ſtand ſhould be marked, and 
| thoſe that are to be takem away may have 
theis lie- branches eut off at random ; but 
' thoſe that are to remain! for timber ſhould 
| be drefled aceording to the direckions for 
pruniag. When thoſe that are to ſtand 


Have got ſome firength, the other trees 
ſod be cut off cloſe to the ground. 


br eil be many years before fach trees 
recover, and never will make fuch good 
trees as if they had been dreſſed ſonner ;- 


and this is all that can be done forplanta- 
| tions s that have been o long neglected. 
＋ HE 
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Tun trees that were cut off will ſhoot 
ſtrong, and make good under-wogd for 
ſome years; that is, till the trees get ſome 
gh a4 1 and grow to a ſize to ſmother 

But i in ſuch thickets, as the trees are 
0 tall, it would be very improper to thin 
them to ſuch a diſtance as to make a laſt- 


ing crop of under- wood and timber-trees ; P 


for as they are very tall, and not firong 
in proportion to their height, the wind 


would ſhake them ſo much, if it did not 
break them, that they would be in great 
danger of being, what is termed; by the 
 wood-workers, Halen, which . lef- op 
fens the R of an. | 


Tur lp will ſhoot very oy 
five or fix feet the firſt year, and will be 
of great ſervice to the ſtanding timber- 
trees; in three years time it will be as high 
as the boles of the trees; but as their 
heads will always be above, it will not 
draw them, and they: will grow very 
ſtrong. 

Brroxz 
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__ .\BtroxE the under- wood is fit to cut, 
the timber: trees will be a good deal pro- 
portioned in their bodies to their height, 
and the winds will not hurt them nn. 
the 2 is cut. 


* $ ca mill be 1 very thick, 
Jill prevent any ſide-ſhoots growing, on 
theibole of the timber-trees, ſo that after 
the third year there will be no occaſion to 
prune them, nor in ſummer to pull off any 

of the ſide - branches; for if there ſhould 
any ſide- branches ſprout on the bole after 


that time, the thickneſs of the bruſh- 


wood, which will be very cloſe, will mo- 
ther them, fo that they will decay next | 
year. There will then be no further 


ALL trees that have been neglected, and 
have great ſide-branches, although they 
grow in avenues or ſingle trees, may be 
brought into order, ſo as to increaſe the 
ſize of their boles, but they will not be 
wy ſightly, as all the large arms ſhould 

2. be 
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be cut off « foot from the body ef the 
tree; and it will bo abſolutely neceffary to 
pull off the young ſhoots im ſummer, that 
Hoot from the places where the large 
branches were cut off; for as they ſtand 
ſo open, they will puſh many ſtrong ſhoots; 
which will be more detrimental to the tree; 
it not pulled of, then if it had never been 

eut; for there are oſten to bs ſeem (trees 
that have Had large branches cut off, and 
then neglected for four or five years; antt 
then cut 3 a wich * whole bodies 


OR i the — waa fas kar rr 
wood fo juſtiy cornplaitr of, and it Is- in 
general imputed to the pruning of timber- 


trees; but it is not regufar pruning, but 
che neglect of performing it properly that 
bs the occaſion of this diſaſter, 5 £4 


Fr thout# be obſerved; that a as: hs 1 
directions here given will anſwer with any 
of the turpentine kinds, as they never 
en WE 1 fo if there are auy 
_ thickets 
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thickets, of them, the beſt way is to thin 
them gradually at two or three diffetent 


times, and leave them as on as  poſſi« 
_ : ; 


AlL the pine kinds will thrive and grow 
to fine timber, at eight feet diſtarice on' the 
beſt of ground; and all the forts of firs at 
ten feet diſtance. The only way to have 

fine trees of thoſe kinds is to keep them 
thick, for they extend their ſide· branches 
to a great length when they have room 
to ſpread, and do not grow fo tall and 
ſtraight in their own as when they are 

confined, Ms 


| PrantTATIONS of eighteen or twetity 
years old, that have been neglected and 
are very thick, may be brought to order by 
following the directions for that, purpoſe, 

which will preſerve many good trees; but 
if it is in a country where firing is ſcarce, 

and of conſequence under- wood of great 
value, they would turn to more profit to 


i cut them all down an inch below ground, 
Vor. I. 3 for 
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2 A 


Ix the beginning of Toh, 4 ſome ftaols 
that have fine ſhoots may be marked at 
forty or fiſty feet diſtance, of the kind 
the moſt proper for the foil, or what the 
_ Proprietor likes heſt (if there are different 
kinds of trees in the plantation) and all the 
ſhoots but qe pulled off by the hand; 
they will come off very eaſily at that ſea- 
top, as the wood will be very thick. 


In the winter, ſtub a root or two the . 
neareſt to thoſe that are to ſtand for tim- 
ber, that they may have free air : they 
will make finer trees than if they had been 
treated in any. other manner. 


Ir will be neceſſary to examine their 
| bottoms next ſummer, and pull off the 
ſhoots, if any more have grown: they 
muſt be pruned and dreſſed as other trees; 
and as they have free air and warmth they 
* grow .. and in ten years 

time 
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time be much finer trees than they would 


|  havebeen at the 8 if they had not been 
cut down. 


PLANTATIONS that have been planted 
on tolerable or even very good land with 
trees from the nurſery, of five or ſix feet 
high, and do not ſeem to thrive, whoſe 
bark lobks reddiſh, and puſh many ſmall 


| fide-ſhoots, and whoſe leading ſhobt often 


decays, after they have been planted three 
or four years, if they do not take to grow- 
ing, cut them off an inch below the ground 
in any of the winter months. : 


Tarr o will puſh many ſhoots next ſum- 
mer; in the beginning of July pull them 
all off but one of the ſtrongeſt ; faſten 
the earth about the ſhoot to prevent the 
wind breaking i it, which is the only dan- 
ger it is liable to; they will then grow h 
very freely, and ſoon be fine trees. 5 7 


Tais method ot Alter ve wt Ge 
at Einds of deciduous trees, 2 oak in 
H 2 parti- 
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particular: they will ſhoot a yard the 
firſt year, and be handſome ſtraight trees; 
whereas before they did not ſhoot two 


inches, and even that killed in winter, be- 
cauſe it never came to maturity. 


Tus muſt never be attempted on trees 
that are planted on poor land, becauſe all 
trees on poor ground are ſeemingly hide- 
bound for ſome years after they are plant- 
ed, and never make any progreſs until 
they have been ſome. time at a ſtand; if 
they were to be cut down they would 
make ſhoots, but they would be very 
weak ; the wood would not be ripened, 
as it would be long before they ſhoot in the 
ſpring, and they would be! in . of be- 
ing killed 3 in winter. 


. TN. bottoms of all trees chat are cut 
down muſt be carefully kept clean of all 

ſhoots; they muſt be pulled off by the 

hand; this muſt not be neglected for two 


or three years, for if the young ſhoot that ; 
is encouraged grows well, which there i is 
no 
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no doubt but it will, there will ſhoots 
come from the bottom for ſome time: 
theſe muſt be pruned and dreſſed accord- 
ing to the general rules for pruning. and 


dreſſi ing foreſt-trees. 


Taxes are many kinds of wood very 
beneficial to be raiſed where public works 
are carried on at or near the place, which 
occaſions a yon demand for wood. 


Wurkr there are coal-pits whoſe roofs 
are bad, arid require a great deal of wood 
for ſupports, it would be of great advan- 
tage in ſuch places to allot twenty acres of 
good land to be ſown with aſh- _ 
which grow very taſk, 


AFTER they are come to a proper lize, 
if the ground was quite cleared as they 
were wanted, there would be an immenſe 
quantity of wood. They would be fit for 
ſuch uſes in about twenty years after ſow- 
ing; and if the field was begun at one end 
and cut regularly, before they were all 

5 10 


in a field that has been corn a few years „ 
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| gone over, that which was firſt cut would 


be fit for uſe, if the demand was not * 


great. 


Tux ſowing of aſh-ſeeds will be of - 
great profit in ſuch places where much 
wood. is wanted. . The beſt method to 
have ; it come to maturity ſoop, „ is te fo 1 it 


the ſoil rich, andi in good condition, Give 


it a winter fallow, and as ſoon as it is dry 
in ſpring plow it again, and let it lie until 


the beginning of April. The ſeeds being 
prepared, ſow them, broad-caſt all over the 


field, and then a thin "IM of oats 3 5 har- 


row the whole. 


Tur corn muſt be cut high, and all the 
precautions that were given in the direc- 
tions for ſowing amongſt corn obſerved. 


In the winter they ſhould be thinned 
Where too thick, and in the ſummer, for 


A year or two, have the large weeds pulled 
from amongſt them, and they will require 


RO more ne 


* 


FE 3 
' As 
1 r 
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As they grow thick there will be no 
occaſion for pruning or drefling z 3 only 
"when any part of the field is cut in the 
winter, the next ſummer all the ſhoots, 
but two or three of the beſt, ſhould be 
pulled off from the ſtools, and thoſe left 
ſhould be at as equal diſtances as poſſible. 


There will be no occaſion to pull them 
any more, as the thickneſs of the wood 
will ſmother what ſprings after the firſt 


ſummer, This ſhould be done _ cut- - 


Taz ſhould never be any trees 
weeded out, for that, in a few years, 
would ſpoil the whole field; for as the 
wood will be very cloſe, the young ſhoots 
that ſprouted from the tree which was 
cut would want free air, be drawn u P 
weak, and grow crooked. 


' UnDsz-woops of ok and Hornbeam 
will be very profitable where much char- 
coal is wanted ; for if they are cut clean 
** will grove very faſt from the ſtools, 

H 6: and 
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and be of good ſize. Although they b be 
very thick, there is no occafion for doing 
any thing to them after they are out; only : 
clear the ground of all rubbifh, ob let 
chem grow as nature directs, and they : an- 
ſwer "my well. 


” 
9 N | ANN 

X * , * 4 1.5 1 1 de 
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Tk k are many compoftions recoin= 


mended (and all of them would be a great 


expence if uſed for a large plantation) as 
fit ta cever the places where large 
branches have been cut off; and that by 
applying any of them, they will prevent 
any blemiſh in the tree, although the 


bough cut on: be very * ang, cut 
_ 


Tis 1 cannot agree to, as 1 have ten 
it often tried, and never found it anſwer. 
If any of them are laid on too hot it burns 
the bark all round the amputation, and 
makes the wound larger, and the bark 
riſes ſo that it is long before it begins to 
cover. If it be laid on too cold it 275 
1 wal; but cracks and falls off. 


8 


hs * 
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they are laid on juſt of a right warmth, 

| they will ſtick until the bark grows, over 
the wound, but there will be a dead place 
in the body of the tree, although the bark 
in time will cover the wound. 


on Turxr c can no large branch be cut cloſe 
to the bole without making a blemiſn. 
When the bark on the bole of any tree is 
bruiſed, or rubbed againſt by carts or any 
other accident, if the looſe: bark is pared 
off immediately, and a compoſition of 
equal quantities of clay and cow-dung be 
mixed ſo thin as to be laid on with a 
bruſh, as paint, all over the wounded 
: place, and as ſoon as it is a little dry lay a 
plaiſter of the ſame compoſition, made 
pretty ſtiff, about half an inch thick all 
over, and daſh it with a little dry mould 


to prevent its cracking, there will be no 
ann, | 


Bur if thi application: is not Meet be- 
fore the wound driès, where the tree was 
hurt there will be a blemiſh, but the bark 
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will grow over better and ſooner with this 
than any of thoſe compoſitions that are ſo 
highly recommended, and at no expence, 


Tux laying the firſt on fo thin and with 
a bruſh is, that there may no part be miſſ- 


cad, for it penetrates into all the fides' of 
the tree, cloſe to the ſides of the found 
bark, and it alſo prevents the ſtiff plaiſter 
from dropping off by the heat of the fan, 
which it would do Sr e 


5 favourite aunched vos hid 
have the misfortune to have a large arm 
or buanch ſplit, ſo as to hang almoſt by 
the bark. of one fide, let all the fractured 
places;be bruſhed over with the thin ſtuff, 
5 nn fame be 
laid all gyer, 


Ralsx the W to its proper . 
ſa that the bark fits all round, and then 
ſecured. with E ſo as ta prevent the | 
: wind ſhaking it; then apply- a a POS of 


the 
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the fame, pretty tiff, all round the branch 
ſix inches above and below the ſplinter, 
which ſhould have a coarſe cloth lapped all 
round to prevent its cracking, and fatemed 

with a ſpall rope wrapped _—_ cloſe, It 


will unite and grow, and in a few years 
de as ſound as ever. 


Tax compoſition of cow- dung and PR 
is better for all wounded places in trees 
than any of the grafting waxes uſed for 
that purpoſe. Although this has no con- 
nection with planting, it is often of great 


5 ervice to trees that n meet with accidents. 


tra ditch is bauten by the wid, and 
nps off a good deal of the bark, lay on the 
thin ſtuff with the brufls firſt, and then a 
plaiſter ef the fume made a little ſtiffer, 
taking care t let it be an inch wider than 
the wound, and be quite thin at the ſides 
to prevent its coming off by the heat of the 
and and it will anſwer beyond expecta- 
There! is no danger in laying it on, 
41 if it is well faſtened to the tree, it 


will 
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will ſtick until the wound is covered | 
with new bark. After the plaiſter 1 is laid 
on, and a little dried, if it was bruſhed all 
over with ſome of the thin that was firſt 

laid & on, it would prevent its cracking and 
fill up all the cavities, ſo that no air could 
get between the plaiſter and the tree; 

which if it does, the whole falls off, and 


W 4 &* * 


will be of no ſervice. X 


Tur dung and e ſhould be mixed 
4 ſome t time before it is uſed, and worked 
ſeveral | times, that it may be well united; 
; if i it was for three or four months it would 
be the better, but there will be no occaſion 
to keep it moiſt all that time; for aſter it 
is brought to proper order and laid in a 
heap, it will require no further care until 
3 * or two before it is n.. 


9 
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3 


02 the Soils proper * tbe different Kinds 1 
a oreft-T; rees. 


HERE is a proper ſoil for all Kinds 

of trees in which they thrive, and 

ah of the directions for planting ſtop 
there. The variety of trees would be con- 
fined to a very ſmall number, if the ſame 
kinds of trees did not thrive and grow in 
many different ſoils. 


Fox the information and ſatisfaction of 
thofe whoſe ſoil is not the beſt, and may 
be thought not to be fit for many kinds 
of trees, I have here added a liſt of the 
common ſorts of foreſt-trees, with an ac- 
count of the different ſoils and ſituations 
they will you and thrive 1 in. 


TRE obſervations were at firſt taken 
| from natural woods, and improved by fol- 
3 lowing | 
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| lowing nature in many ſucceſsful experi- 
ments; ſo that if all the trees are planted 
and ſown in foils according to what is 
here mentioned, they will thrive; and if 
managed after planting as directed for 
pruning and — will make very fine 
trees. 


Roms ill thrive in clay if the en "== 


They grow very flowly for ſome 
ps but they make fine trees, and are 
the beſt of wood. If planted from a nur- 
ſory where the land is good ar ſeldomn 
thrive,. but grow ſtunted and crooked; 
but if planted from the ſeed-beds that are 
made to raiſe trees for poor land, they will 
grow very well, and after the firſt year 


”— ſhoot freely. 


Is ſtrong loam they may | be late =: 
fix or ſeven feet, from the nurſery, and 
after the firſt year will grow "oy well. 


bn light loam they may be planted from + 
the nurſery or other plantations when of Tz 
ET: | large 
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- latge fte, as a _ even the 
rn bran 


In fat, rich arth they grow well at all 
ages, and make fine ſhoots ; if the acorn 
is ſown in ſuch ground _ make the 
fineſt trees. 1 


| Te black Sen land, Where. long 

heath grows, they grow faſter, and have 
finer ſhoots than in any other. The acorn 
ſown thrives well in ſandy loam ; but they 
muſt be planted young, or ſown; for if 
_ they are large they grow hide-bound and 
never thrive. Acorns ſown round the 
| bottoms of hills will thrive and grow fine 

trees, although the — be 3 indif- 


fe rent. 


o "own kinds will thrive in bogs 

and all moiſt grounds; they will grow to. 
a great fire in good land, but the. wood 
does nat deſerve fuch quarters, unleis they 
are planted by way of Ornament for the 
: variety of their leaves, LT 
e Tus 
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Tux American poplars are amazing faſt 
growers, and are beautiful trees, but the 
wood does not ſeem to be much better 
than the her ſorts, 


a the kinds 3 anſwer ak to be 2 | 


planted thick in moiſt grounds for coals 


pit props, or where wood was much 
wanted for fencing of plantations and in- 


. cloſures. The wood of late is much uſed 


in different kinds of huſbandry for its 

lightneſs; and ſome have made chamber- 

| floors of it. The wood is of ſhort dura- 
tion, and is not of value to make large 

plantations in any other grounds but wet 

places, where other wood will not thrive, 

and there they will turn to great | ** Gn 


Tur Alder wood i is of ſo little min 
and the tree of ſo little beauty, that it is 
not worth cultivating in any place but 
mere bogs, where little elſe will grow. 
They may be propagated in ſuch places by 


large truncheons drove er, * the 


ground. 


aw 32 
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Asz is a tree of great uſe and value; 
in good land they grow very faſt. A gen- 
tleman may plant Aſh, and ſee the ſame 
trees cut and fold for three and four guineas 
each. It will grow in hard clay, but the 
wood is not very good; in ſtrong loam 

it will make fine trees; in light loam it 
grows amazingly faſt, and in fifty years 
after planting there will be trees of great 
value, It will grow very well in moiſt 
foils, but in hard dry ground the wood is 


not good, neither does It grow to a great 
; ſize. 


Tus Aſh; is not am, becauſe it is 
long before it is green, and loſes its leaves 
the ſooneſt of all the foreſt kind. It is a 
wood much uſed in all forts of huſbandry 
work; fo that there ſhould be a large plan- 


tation in good land, in a proper place that 


is not near nor much in view of the 


; manfion-bouſe, as they a are very unſightly 
1 95 in pring. 


Bazcn will thrive 3 in 1 all kinds of FLY 
Vor. I. " 5 3 | that 
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that are not wet; it will grow amongſt 
hard rocks where there is hardly any foil; 


it will grow in clay, but there they ſhould 
be planted from the ſeed-bed, in the ſame 
manner as trees planted on poor gravel. 


5 Ir they are planted from the nurſery at 
four years old they will do pretty well, but 


if they are much older, there will not be «+ 


one in ten that will grow. 


iy they are planted in clay, or. even in 
ſtrong loam, they ſhould have only the 
large ſide- branches taken o « - 


Ix they are trained in the nurſery, or 
taken from other plantations, and have 
been regularly dreſſed and pruned, they 

may be planted in good light foil, when 
they are large, with ſucceſs; but even then 
they ſhould have all the ſmall ſide- branches 

left on, for they do not thrive well when 
they are much diveſted of their branches. 


In the nurſery * ſhould not be much 2 


: pruned. 


IT 
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Ir is a tree of great uſe, and very pro- 
fitable to make large plantations of. The 
favourite ſoil of the Beech is a dry light 
ſoil, of a foot or eighteen inches deep, 
with a gravel orſtony bottom, and a high 


fituation: in ſuch ground it will grow 
* beautiful. 


Bin cn will grow in any ſoil or r ſituation, 
on the hardeſt rocks and in the ſoſteſt 
bogs; thoſe on the hard rocks never grow 
to very large trees, but the wood is pretty 


cloſe; thoſe in bogs and wet land grow to 


large trees, but the wood is ſpongy, and 
the trees will not live to a great age; thoſe 
on middling land will make fine trees, and 
live. to a good old age. The wood is 
tolerable, but is not of value to make large 
5 plantations of, unleſs where coal-pits or 
forges are near, to both which they are of 
great uſe. 


'Tuzy are alſo very beneficial to make 
common railing for fencing on waſtes and 
commons that are planted or taken into 
1 2 Paws 


192 eier 
tillage, becauſe they grow very ſtraight 
and long, and are eaſy to ſplit when too 
thick. A plantation of them planted very 
thick on moiſt ground that is tolerably 
good would be adyantageous, as they 


would grow very faſt and ſtraight, and 
would be ſoon fit for many uſes. : 


= Tux fvoncite fl of the Birch is a iche 

black earth, of a foot deep, and a gravel or 
ſtony bottom; in that they will grow tall 
and ſtraight, with a * n bark 5 
and fine heads. 


Tux Horſe · Cheſnut will thrive in all 
foils where there is a moderate depth of 
earth, and a gravel or ſtony bottom; there 
they will grow to a great magnitude. The 
leaves are handſome and the flowers are 
beautiful, but the wood is of no great value, 
Jo it is is only fit for — N 


Ar FE in the ſkirts of planta- 
tions are very pretty. They ſhould never 
be Planted near walks nor houſes, as they 
make | 
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make a conſtant litter from their firſt bud- 
ding until the leaves are all gone. It is a 
tree not fit to plant for profit. 


Tm "onion rough-leafed Elm will 


thrive in moſt ſoils but hard clay and 


ſtanding water ; yet it will thrive by river 
ſides, where the ſoil is light and ſandy (as 
it generally is) although the roots are three 
parts waſhed bare by the water ; but the 
wet is only temporary and goes off ſoon, 
It is an excellent foreſt-tree, and is of 
great utility both in the huſbandry way and 
cabinet work; and it has this advantage 5 
over all the other kinds of Elms, that it 
will thrive very well in indifferent ground. 
Its favourite ſoil is a light black earth, of a 
| looſe nature and a hard bottom; in ſuch a 
ſoil the roots will run a great way, and the 
trees will grow to a great ſize, and be very 


ſtraight, if planted thick, 


» Tay are Taiſed from ſeed and from 
layers; many prefer the ſeed, but if the 
layers are rightly managed there is little 

I 3 difference, 
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difference, if they are moved once or twice 
in the nurſery: they may be planted 
out from thence, or from other planta- 
tions that have been properly managed, 
after they are large, with good ſucceſs. 
It is an excellent tree to make large plan- 
tations of, and will turn to great profit, 
as it will thrive ſo well on very indifferent 
ground. 


Tux Dutch Elm is a tree that grows 
very faſt when young, if the ſoil be good, 
and as it ſhoots immenſe quantities of ſide- 
branches, they require a good deal of 
labour to keep them in order. It likes a 
good depth of foil, a good rich loam; 
there it will thrive and grow very faſt for 
twenty-five or thirty years, but after that 
time it generally 1s at a ſtand, 1s ſtunted, 
and makes no figure; the bark grows 
rough, and the wood is of little value, ſo 


large plantations of them would not be 


very advantageous, eſpecially as they re- 
quire good land, which may be better em- 
| ployed. 


ä 
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Tnx Engliſh Elm is the moſt beautiful 
of all the foreſt kinds, and grows to an 
amazing great ſize. It will grow in a 
ſtrong loam where there 1s a good depth 
of ſoil above the clay, which 1s generally 
the bottom where the top foil 1 is a ſtrong 
loam. 


As all theſe trees are raiſed 1 layers, 
they ſhould be trained in the nurſery for 
ſome time before they are planted out: 
if they are properly managed, the roots 
will be ſo trained as to run horizontally, 
and if they are ſo ordered, they will grow 


do very ſtrong trees in a ſtiff loam; for 


after the roots are flat they will run along 
Juſt below the ſurface, and never attempt 
going into the clay, which i is a great enemy 
to them, for they ſtunt as ſoon as the 
roots touch it. 


Tukv will thrive very well on a light 
black earth, and on light loam that is of 
a moiſt nature they thrive the beſt of all: 

a ſuch loam has always a ſandy bottom; and 
T4. although 
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although the Elms are trained fo that their 
roots are quite flat, and the large ones as 
they extend run juſt below the ſurface, 
there will be many ſmall roots a great 
depth in the fand. They will thrive ſur- 


prizingly in foft fand, but then they — 
be 1 young and 1 deep. 


TEIA leaves are not of that dark 
green when in ſuch ſandy land; they 
loſe them ſooner in autumn and are out 
earlier in ſpring. It ſhould be obſerved, 
that their ſituation be on the loweſt 
ground, that the moiſture may fall to 
them; for although they do not love to 
ſtand in wet, yet they like a good deal of 

moiſture, and they awiys thrive beſt in 
that ſituation. 85 | 


II is a tree very fit to make large plan- 
tations of, as the wood is very valuable, 
and will turn, to great profit, if the ſoil be 
proper and of a good depth ; but on poor 
land and ſhallow ſoits they thrive the worſt, 
of any of the foreſt kind, 


Tux 
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Tas Witch Elm is generally miftaken 
for the common rough-leafed Elm, which 

grows wild in moſt woods, and is fine 
| wood; whereas the Witch Elm is a ſoft 
ſpongy wood, not much better than a Sal- 
low, and grows almoſt as faſt: it grows 
very tall, and ſmall in the bole to its 
height. It will thrive in an indifferent ſoil i 
if it is pretty deep; it grows beſt in a 

good light loam. It is only fit for hedges, 
to cover arbours, or (planted very thick) 
to cover old walls in ſummer, or any other 
diſagreeable object, for all which it is very 
fit, as its branches and leayes are very thick. 


It is not- worth cultivating for any other 
=_ 


THERE are ſome other varieties of varie- 
gated Elms that are for beauty and orna- 
ment in pleaſure-grounds, but of no great 
yalue as foreſt-trees, ſo are of no conſe- 
quence at prefent. They are propagated 
from layers, and budding on the common | 
rough-leafed Elm. They require a good 
deep foil, and not too rich, or they loſe 
Janet of of their beauty. 
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Tx Lime tree is a very beautiful grow- 
ing tree, and is very fit for ſhady walks 
and clumps for ornament, but, like the 
Horſe-Cheſnut, makes a conſtant litter, 
which is the reaſon it is not now in much 
eſteem. Its wood is ſoft, and of no great 

value, but for carvers and ſuch trifling 
works, ſo 1s not a fit tree for large planta- 
tions. It will thrive in ſoft ſand, and any 
light foil that is dry : its favourite ſoil is 
a ſandy loam, in which it will grow to a 
great ſize, and if it has room to ſpread 
will be very beautiful. 


TE Sycamore is a fine growing tree, 
and the wood 1s of great uſe for turners, 
and many other things in the furniture and 
| huſbandry way; it is alſo a very orna- 
mental tree in plantations, and in clumps 
where the ground is fit. It thrives beſt in 
a ſandy loam ; it grows very well in all 
light dry ſoils that are of a moderate depth. 
It is worth propagating for . where 


55 the {oil anſwers, 
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Tux common Maple will thrive in all 
poor dry grounds, even where there is but 
little earth: it is a wood of no great 
value, and ſeldom grows to a great ſize, 
and is not fit to make plantations, neither 
for profit nor beauty; it is very good for 
to convert into under-wood, as it ſhoots 
very ſtrong and very quick from the ſtools 
after the firſt cutting. 1 | 


MarPLE (the Norway) is a good tree, 
the leaves are handſome, and make a fine 
- ſhade: the wood is much of the ſame 
nature with the Sycamore, and will thrive 
in all the ſame ſorts of ſoils. It is a very 
good tree to plant for uſe. 


Tux Mountain Aſh is a very handſome 
tree; the leaves, flowers, and fruit are all 
very pretty ; the tree grows to a good 
ſize, but the wood is of no great value. 
The leaves and flowers make a very beau- 
tiful appearance in ſummer, and in the 
autumn, when the fruit is ripe, they are 
of a fine red colour. If three or four are 


6 planted £ 
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planted in little clumps in different parts 
of the plantation they would be very or- 
namental; it is not a tree to plant for 
profit. It will grow in very poor land, and 
| thrives in moſt ſoils, even amongſt rocks 


and in Riff clay. 


LABURNUM (the Scotch) is one of the | 
moſt beautiful trees of the foreſt kind; its 
bark is remarkably green, with a fine 
ſhining leaf, and when in flower is all over 
a bright yellow. It grows to a great tree 
if planted in good, light, rich earth ; it 
will thrive in all light foils that are 
moderately _ 


IT 1s a very valuable wood, and will 
yield great profit to make large plantations 
of, if near a great town or convenient for 
water-carriage, as it is too beautiful a 
wood to uſe for any work but the cabinet 
buſineſs. 


For clumps in pleaſure grounds, Labur- 
nums and Birches would be very beautiful, 


ad 
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as the bark of the one is white, and the 
other a dark green: they are both much 


of the ſame growth as to height, and bath 
their leaves are very fine. 


THz Spaniſh Cheſnut will thrive in all 
good foils that are not wet ; it will grow 
in andy loam, and in very poor dry | 
ground; but then it muſt be planted 
young, that is, from the ſeed- beds, as di- 
rected for planting poor land: it may alſo 
in ſuch ſoil be propagated from the nut. 
It makes a fine ſhade, grows to a very 
large tree, and is a good durable wood: 
it is uſeful for all kinds of country buſineſs, 
and is valuable to make large plantations. 


Ir. may be objedted that ſowing the nuts 
or tree-ſeeds on poor land is contrary to 
the directions given for planting poor land, 
and the reaſoris that are given for its being 
done in that manner are, that all feeds 
ſoon go down with a tap-root, which 
they certainly do if the ground is good, ot 
if even it is a hard clay; but in gravel or 


ſtony ground the tap- root cannot get far 
3 before 
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before it meets with ſome obſtruction and 
is turned aſide, after which it ſpreads and 
runs amongſt the ſtones and along the top 
of the . as may be ſeen in natural 


| woods. 


Ta EES that have been ſelf-ſown in ſtony 
; ground, their roots run many « of them on 
the top of the ground; or if they are 
covered when young, when they grow 
large they riſe above the ſurface, ſo that 

' moſt of the roots are ſeen above ground, 
and they run the ſame as if they had been 

_ planted and laid horizontally ; ; fo that 


planting and ſowing in bare ground | is no 


ways contradictory. 


Tux Walnut: its proper ſoil to plant 
in is a fine, rich, light, black earth of tra 
feet deep (if it can be had) with a gravel 
or ſtony bottom; in ſuch ſoil the trees will | 
grow to be very large and bear great quan- 
ities of fruit, and very good. Itwill thrive | 
on a ſtrong loam, if there be a good depth 
of it, but it will not bear much fruit, 
and what there f is will not be good. It 


will 
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will grow very well in a Andy TW and 


bear great crops of fruit, which will be 
ſmall, but very _ 


Ir will grow and thrive very well as a 
timber tree on all deep ſoils, although in- 
clining to clay, but will bear very little 
fruit, and thoſe will not be very good. It 
1s a wood of great value, and in proper 
ſoils no tree yields more profit. It is 
a too beautiful wood to uſe in any buſineſs 
but furniture and ornamental works, fo 
that if they are not near a market it lefſens 
their value, which ſhould always be con- 
ſidered whe re ti imber- trees are planted for 
_ 


CHERRY (the common Black or Wild) 
is an exceeding good foreſt as well as fruit- 
tree, and in places where diſtilleries are 
near, their fruit yields great profit. It 
grows to a great ſize in all kinds of good 
ſoils, and will bear fine fruit equal in flavour 
to the fineſt cherries. It will thrive in very 
indifferent ground, provided it has a dry 

bottom 
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bottom (for wet is a great enemy to it) 
but the fruit will be ſmall. In ſuch oils 


it ſhould be planted from the ſeed- bed, * 
directed for poor ſoils: 


Ir + ice i al th bake tad 
in ſtrong loam it will grow to a great tree, 


but the fruit will be hard, dry, and bitter: TO 


It is a tree that will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil but where there is ſtanding water: 

It is very beautiful when in bloſſom z 
eye eons of them properly placed in | 

wa has: and as the wood * 

valuable, they deſerve to be encouraged 

all plantations. 


'PLarAnvs or Plane-tree (occidental 
and oriental) are two ſpecies differing only 
in the ſhape of their leaves; and as botanick 

diſtinctions are no part of the plan of this 
work, but plain and eaſy directions how - 
to manage and bring to perfection all the 
kinds of trees mentioned, I ſhall claſs 
them together, as their wood and culture 
are 
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are much the ſame. They are very beau- 
tiful, have fine leaves, arid grow to a great. 
magnitude. There have not as yet been 
any large plantations made of them, but 
there are many fine trees growing in ſeveral 


8 


Tur wood is much'che fame as that of 
the Sycamore, and they will thrive in much 
the ſame kinds of grounds; but to have 
them grow to perfection they ſhould have 
a good, rich, deep loam, not too ſtiff; in 
ſuch foil they will grow to an enormous 
ſize, and when ſuch a ſoil happens in a 
plantation, ſome clumps of them would 
mu greatly to its beauty. 


Tux Hornbeam i is much of the nature 
of the Beech, and will thrive in all the 
ſame ſorts of ſoils. I can aſſign no other 
reaſon for its being generally neglected in 
plantations, than that the Beech is a much 
handſomer tree, and grows much ſtraighter 
in the ſame kinds of ground and ſituations. 
The Hornbeam, if planted thick, will grow 


Vox. I. = very 
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very ſtraight and tall, and make a fine tree. 
There is no wood fitter to cut down for 


under-wood; it grows very quick and "oP py 
thick. 


Tus Crab is a tree that grows to no great 
ſize, and large plantations of them would 
not be prudent. They are a fine, hard, 
durable wood, and are uſeful, eſpecially 
for many things belonging to Mills. It 
has the fineſt bloſſom of all the flowering 
kinds, and a few of them properly diſ- 
poſed 1n a large 3 would be very 
| beautiful. 


Tex thrive beſt in a good rich loam, 
and there will grow to a pretty good ſize; 
they will alſo grow in very indifferent 

foils that are dry. If they are planted 
thick they will grow tall and have fine 
ſtraight ſtems ; but their greateſt beauty is 
their fine ſpreading heads, fo if they are 
planted for A they ſhould | have room 
to — l 


46 Tus 
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Tus Lareh tree is a very beautiful plant, 
and makes ample amends for its not being = 
an evergreen, by its fine appearance in the 
ſpring. - Moſt plantations of them that 
have been planted are in low grounds, good wy 
land, and warm fituations, which is very | 
wrong; for in ſuck places they grow too 
faſt, like a plant that is drawn, under plafs, | 
for want of air. Such places are not their 
proper ſituation : as they were of foreign 


growth, it was imagined they were e tender, 
which yy are not. 


Tux are very W will refift the 
| greateſt cold, and will thrive exceeding 

well in high ſituations, and in very poor 
land, and there will grow to fine large trees 
and good wood, which they never will in 
rich ſoils; for they grow ſo faſt that they 
cannot ſupport themſelves, and ſo are 
always crooked, If deſigned for wood, 
they ſhould be planted in clumps pretty 
thick, for they ſpread prodigiouſiy when 
they have room or are detached, or planted 
pramiſcuouſly amongſt other trees, which 
ts * 2 they 
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they overgrow in a little time; this has 
been the common practice in 2 
them. 


Tuzzs is no tree they can be mixed 
with to ſucceed but the Mountain Pine; 
they are the moſt agreeable companions, 
for they are inhabitants of cold high moun- 
| tains, and in ſuch ſituations will grow very 
equally. 


Tux Larch will thrive in my foil or 


- fituation; it will thrive very well in a 


ſtrong clay, and JI have ſeen them growing 
very freely where one third of their roots 
were in the water. This was in an iſland, 
the ſurface of which was not a foot above 
the level of the water, and of conſequence 
moſt of the roots were in wet ground; ſo 
that they may be faid to grow in any place 
where there is mould for them to ſtrike 
root. If they are planted in clay they 
ſhould be planted in the ſame manner as 
trees on poor gravel. They ſhould never 
be removed when they are large, for they 
thrive 


__ 
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thrive badly for me years if they grow, 
which is very hazardous, although they 
are taken up with * balls. 


| 1 yava ten iche the wood is icy 
good (but there are no trees come to pro- 
per age in England to judge of its good- 


neſs) and that it hardens in water; for if 


It is always wet, it will laſt for hundreds 
of years; which, if true, it would be worth 
propagating, if ory for the uſe of water- 
Werks. 


1 55 Tun Common Spruce, the Norway 
Spruce, the White and Black Spruce, are 
all different ſpecies of the ſame tree, and 
the ſame management and culture will 
anſwer to bring them to perfection. They 


are all fine trees and grow to be very large, 


and when our plantations of them come 
to maturity, we ſhall have as good wood as 
any that is brought from Norway or any 
other part of the globe; and as there are 
great quantities of ground fit for their 

growth that is of little value, they ſhould 
K 3 5 
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be cultivated with great care and induſtry. 
They will thrive in poor gravel and ſton 
mountains; on ſuch ground they ſhould 
be planted from the ſeed-bed, two years 
FE 1 _ 


In 8 mc ground they will 
come to great perfeQion, as in ſuch places 5 
the ground is wet and the ſoil deep. It 
would be beſt to plant them when a foot 
or two high; that is, plants that have been 
removed from the ſeed- bed into the nurſery, 

and have ſtood two years. They will even 
grow in wet moſſes, but there the trees 
| ſhould be four or five feet high, and the 


beſt for that purpoſe are trees that have 


been ſome time planted, 3 on 
| . 55 


— ese at firſt at ſix feet 
diſtance, and ſhould not be moved until 


they meet, and then every other tree ſhould _ 


be taken up and planted in other places; 
thoſe taken up in the hard dry ground will 

be very fit to plant in the wet moſly 
| 5 3 grounds, 
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grounds, and the proper ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them is the laſt week in March or the 
firſt week 1 in A pril. 


Tu trees taken from the hard dry 
1 ground, their roots will be ſhort, tufty, 
and ſmall, none of which ſhould be cut, 
but planted again as ſoon as poſſible, and 
it would be right to plant them a foot 
higher than the level of the ground, if it is 
very wet; they will ſtrike root and grow 
immediately, and will have good hold be- 
fore winter, and then the wet will not 
hurt them. As the trees are large that are 
planted in the marſny and moſſy ground, 
they may be planted at twelve feet diſtance 
at firſt, ſo they will require no further 
trouble, | . 


$11) VER Fir is a beautiful tree and grows 
to a great magnitude, but muſt have better 
ground than the Spruce. If it is planted 
in a light black ſoil, after the third year 
from the ſeed, it will grow very faſt; it 
will thrive - in light loam, and will grow 

K4 in 
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in ſandy loam, but not to a great ſize: it 
makes a handſome detached tree,. and will 
ſpread its branches a great way, and will 
be very ornamental. If a plantation for 
timber, twelve feet will be ſufficient, and 
they ſhould be planted in large clumps. 


_ I nave ſeen Silver Firs of ſixty years 
old that were almoſt a hundred feet high, 
and thick in proportion. The ſoil was 
light and fine, not much more than 
eighteen inches deep, and not very rich. 


Taz Pinaſter is not much different in its 
appearance, at a diſtance, from the Scotch 
Fir, and while young they ſeem to be 
much the ſame ; but as there is no plan- 
tation of them old enough to try the good- 
neſs of the wood, it cannot be determined 

if it is any better than the wood of the 

Scotch Fir; it is equally hardy, and will 
thriye in the ſame ſoils and ſituations, and 
may be planted round the ſxirts of * 
7 tions to ſhelter other trees, 


. 9 


Tun 
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Tn Swamp Pine has only this advan- 


tage over the others, that it is ſuppoſed to 


grow in wetter places than them, As to 


its wood and beauty, it is, to view, not 


much different from the Pinaſter, is as 


hardy a tree, and will thrive on hard dry 


ground as well as in bogs. The Scotch 


Fir wall your in very wet ground. 


Tax Mountain Pine (commonly called 


the Scotch Fir) is what we are beſt ac- 


quainted with, and is known to thrive in 


poor gravel, rocky mountains, and in all 


kinds of ſoils and ſituations; but in low 
ſituations and good land the wood is not fo. 


good as when the ſoil is but indifferent and 
the ſituation _ which makes it valuable. 


1 KNEW two plantations of Scotch Firs 
that were planted at the ſame time; ſixty 
years after they were planted they were cut. 
The one was on a rifing ground, which 
was ſhallow and very poor ; the other was 


on a low ground, which was ſtrong, and 


all the winter covered with water: that 


5 
1 
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on the low ground the trees were in general 


four inches more in diameter than thoſe on 
the riſing poor land, but the wood was not 
ſo good, it was white and ſpongy ; the 
other was firm and of a good red colour, 5 
and of much * value. 


Tax ls is the beautifalleſ : 
of all the Pine kinds, but 1s tenderer. than 
any of ther; by the growing of the wood 
it ſeems to bo finer than any of the others, 
but as yet there have none been cut of a 
ſufficient age in England to know its good- 
| neſs; neither have there been many large 

plantations planted of them, for what has 
been planted are moſtly for pleaſure, and 
moſt of them in good ground and warm 
| ſituations, where they have throve very 
well: they will alſo grow in. indifferent - 
ſoil, but ſhould be ſheltered Foul the north 
aud weſt winds. 
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> as :- "6 47, | 2 
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CHAP. vn. 


On American F orefi-Trees. 


OST of the cotmmon kinds of foreſt- 
LYA trees in England have been treated 
of, and the manner of propagating and 
bringing them to perfection; but there 
are numbers of American tree- ſeeds brought 
over every year and ſown in England. 
many of which are fine plants and pro- 


miſing. 


I the year 1772 J had a collection of 
tree- ſeeds from America, amongſt which 
vere many ſorts of Oaks, which were ſown 
in very indifferent ſoil, but awarm fituationy 

moſt of them grew very well, and made 
ſhoots much ſuperior to what I — 
in ſuch ground. 


CE 
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T un; wooks in America are, in general, 
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on very rich, fine, deep ground ; and by a 
gentleman who was very carious in plant- 

ing and obferving the progreſs of the 
growth of wood, and who had refided 
many years in America, I was affured 
that trees of all kinds, in that country, 
grew as much in one year as they did in 
England in three. He alſo affirmed, that 
if a wood was ſtubbed, and brought into 
corn, and kept ſo for ſome time, and then 
laid into graſs, 1 in a few years it would * 
all a wood _ 


Ił is well known that it is not fo 3 in 
England; for if a wood is deſtroyed and 
taken into corn, and kept for that uſe for 


ſome years, when laid into graſs, if it con- 


tinues never ſo long in graſs, there grow 
no timber- trees; thorns, broom, and furze 
will grow, and cover a field in a few years, 
if not prevented, where ſuch ſhrubs are 
near, and even ſometimes where there is 
no ſuch thing, but that is eafily accounted 
for, as the wind and birds may and do 
| cou the ſeeds ; ; but timber-trees never 


graw 
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grow there, unleſs a wood is near that has 


trees bearing ſeeds, which may ſcatter 
their ſeeds there as well as in any other 


A 


IA far from being againſt the intro. 
ducing and propagating of foreign trees, as 
many of them are great beauties; but I 
would not have-planters be too ſanguine, 
and plant large plantations of foreign trees 
on the recommendation of foreigners, for 
all or moſt nations are partial to their own 
country, and recommend the produce as 
far ſuperior to what they ſee in other 
places, without conſidering what! it is that 
makes the difference. 


Ar muſt be many years before the good- 
neſs of the wood can be determined by 
young trees raiſed from the ſeed and planted 
in England. The beſt method would be 
to procure ſome wood that has come to 

maturity in the country the ſeed comes 
from, and of the ſame kind, and it would 

be nary to know what kind of foul 
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and ſituation the wood grew in, for the ſoil 
alters the wood very much. 1 


Ir the wood is good and fit for any par- 
ticular uſe, then it would be worth the 
- while to plant the foreign and ſame Eng- 
liſh trees of er as near the ſame fort as 
poſſible, in the ſame ſoil and ſituation, in 
_ clumps, the trees planted alternately; this 
would be a fair trial as to growth: then 
it would be right to conſider whether this 
fareign wood is better than the Engliſh 
that grows on. the fame foul ; if it is, and 
grows faſter, OO ROY and 
he cnc | 


genus years ſince I raiſed from ſeed the 
American and the common Spruce Fir; the 
American grew taller the three years they 
were in the nurſery, but not fo ſtrong at 
the common : they were then planted 
into little clumps in a rich light loam. 
The firſt year neither of them made much 
progreſs, although they were taken up 
with good balls of earth, and were not a 
| quarter of an hour out of the ground. 
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Tux ſecond year the American made a 


ſmoot of two feet long; the common a 


| ſhoot of fifteen inches, but near twice as 
thick. The third year the American ſhoot 
was much the ſame ; the common twenty- 


two inches and very ſtrong. The fourth 


year the American kept ftill to two feet; 
the common gained an inch. They both 
grew much the ſame for many years; the 
American was the talleſt, but the common 
was much the ſtrongeſt * . 


ne were che Gina year, and; near 
the ſame time, ſome planted on a dry, 
poor, ſandy foil. They both made very 
poor ſhoots for ſeveral years, but the com- 
mon was the beſt, and of a much darker 
green. 4 


I HAVE taken notice of this difference, 
becauſe moſt that have wrote on planting, 
of late years, greatly recommend the Ame- 
rican kind of trees, as being of a much 
quicker growth than the ſame kinds that 
are Een; that 1 is, that an American 


| Oak, 
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Oak, Aſh, Beech, &c. will grow miicli 
faſter than an 1 Oak, Aſh, or 
Beech. | 


'Tmave at this time | Oaks of Aifforent 
kinds, Aſh; Beech, and Birch, from Ame- 
rican ſeeds, and the ſame ſorts that are 
Engliſh, growing in ths ſame nurſery; 
there ate ſome of both ſorts that make 
long ſhoots and firong; - and in many of 
them there is no material difference. 1 
believe it is more from the richneſs of the 
ſoil than from the trees, that cauſes the 
great difference in the 0 of wood in 
: England and America, 


Turkr are many kinds 6f American 
oaks that have been raiſed from ſeed ſome 
years ſince in England, and are planted 
out, and are fine thriving trees, and grow 
much faſter than the generality of the 
Engliſh; but as they were new trees, and 
greatly recommended for their beauty and 
quick growth, they 1 were ſown in the 


beſt 
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Leſt ſoils, and planted with all care in the 
warmeſt ANIONS | 


Ber if they had been — in 3 
of lefs value, perhaps they would not have 
grown faſter than the common Engliſh 
oak ; and if they did, it would be very 
material to know if the wood was equally = 
good, for the quantity will not make up 
for the quality, if it is of an inferior 
nature 


E xxx one knows that all the kinds of 
foreſt : trees we have in England, that are 
of quick growth, their wood is of very lit- 
tle value, as poplars and willows of all 
kinds; but there may be ſeminal varieties 

in ſeedlings of all kinds of trees, as the 
quality of the wood may be equally good 
and yet grow much faſter 3 for in large 
plantations of all kinds of trees there will 
be many that will ſhoot as much in one 
year as the generality of the plantation do 
in two or three, where there 1s not the 
leaſt viſible difference in the ſoil, 
Vo“. I. * I 
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 WarrTHER this is owing to a ſeminaF = 
variety, or to ſome. ſuperior quality in the: 
ground where ſuch plants are planted, I 
do- not pretend to determine; but if, upon 
the niceſt obſeryation, there cannot be diſ- 
covered the leaſt variation from the others 
that grow ſo ſlowly, I think it would be 
ſurprizing if it proceeded-from 2 change 
in the ſeed, but rather from ſome hidden 
r in the ſoil. | 


| Tnoss that are curious in trees, when 
they: obſerve a ſeedling;tree that is re- 
markably different, and has ſome good: 
qualities which they would with. to pre- 
| ſerve; the beſt method is to convert it into 
a ſtool, and raiſe plants from layers (for 
all foreſt-trees will grow from layers). 
which is a. more certain method than graft- 
ing; for all trees partake ſomething of the 
ſtock they are grafted on, as can be eaſily 
proved from the dwarfiſhneſs of the apples 
| grafted \ on paradiſe ſtocks, and pears on 
_ quinces,. RAE others. 


THOSE: 
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Tuosx that are accurate in botany can 
diſtinguiſh many ſpecies from ſeedlings, 
ſown at the ſame time, of any kinds of 
trees or plants; and it is owing to their 
ingenuity and diſcoveries that makes us 
poſſeſſed of ſo great a variety of beautiful 
plants of all kinds. 5 1 


TRE only difficulty in ſeedling- trees is 
to know which is the beſt wood as in all 
kinds of ſeeds ſome improve, ſome dege- 

nerate, and many keep to their kind. But 
| when there are many viſible differences in 

plants from the kind that was ſown, there 
is no doubt but the very nature is altered; 

and although they may ſeem to be im- 
proved by being more vigorous than the 

others, perhaps the wood may be mucli 


inferior. 


| In flowers and other inferior plants, 
their goodneſs is ſoon diſcovered, and in 
general (eſpecially in flowers) the ſtrongeſt 
and freeſt growing are the worſt; but in 
trees it will be a long time before it can be 
. e known, 
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known, not before the trees are fit for 
cutting; for there are many kinds of wood 


which is good for nothing until it comes 


to its proper age, which is then very good; 
and many kinds that are pretty good when 


young, but when old are of 8 for title. : 


Fon which aus ; it will not be pru- 
dent to plant large plantations for profit 
with trees, let them be never ſo well re- 
commended, until the goodneſs | of the 
wood i is well known. 


| 1 HAVE been informed by ſeveral gentle- 
men that have been many years in Ame- 
rica, that in the large and fine growing 
woods there the ſoil in general is a fine 
light loam of a great depth, ſuch as is in 

our valleys by river ſides, and are perfectly 


I a large plantation was made on ſuch 
ground i in England (for if there are only 
a few trees planted they will never make 
fine timber) and if the water does not lay 
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an it in the winter, which is often the 
caſe, they would grow very faſt and be 
fine trees. Some years ſince I made a 
plantation on ſuch a foil, which was not 
: liable to be wet in winter, 


Tas plantation was moſtly the Engliſh 
oak; they in general made ſhoots two 
feet long the ſecond year after planting ; 
the ſhoots were proportionably ſtrong. 
They continued to grow very quick, ſo 
that in a few years they were ſuch large 
and fine trees, that none who ſaw them 
would believe but they were much older. 


THERE are now growingat Lord Downe's 
at Cowick, in Yorkſhire, what are there 
called the large American oaks; they 
are growing in ſmall clumps ; they are 
about thirty years old; the moſt of them 
are fifty feet high and upwards, two feet 
diameter at bottom, fine ſtraight ſtems, 
clear bark, and grow freely. : 


Tx E ſeeds were fown where they are 
L3 now 
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now growing ; they were kept clean and 
dreſſed carefully for ſome years. There 
are no Engliſh oaks growing near them; 
if there had, I am of opinion they would 
have been as large as the Americans, for 
there are ſome Engliſh elms growing near 
them which are much larger; which 
makes me believe it is more the ſoil than 
the kinds that makes the quick growth of 
trees. His lordſhip's park is a rich, light, 
deep loam, and a warm ſituation, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. vin. 
Os the Management of grown Wood. 


LTHOUGH the intention of this 
publication is only for the planting 
of poor lands, and converting them into 
profitable foreſts, as ſuch ground is of 
very little uſe and of no value, it cannot 


7 be ſuppoſed that trees on ſuch ground will 0 


ever grow to the perfection and ſize of 
trees on rich ſoils ; ſo that every gentle 
man of landed property ſhould allot a 
few acres of good land for planting for 


the good of poſterity, and the advantage of 
his country. 


Ir will not turn to the planter's imme- 

diate profit; but there are few of that par- 
ſimonious diſpoſition who will do nothing 
for futurity, who are really gentlemen ; 
and all thoſe that are lovers of trees, as 


LA moſt 
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moſt gentlemen are, their pleaſure in ſee. 
ing them grow will be very great, and 
give them more Joy than any other amuſe- 
ment. Theſe « are Trees of my own planting 

are words I have often heard repeated with 
great content and gladneſs. _ 


 ALTHOVGH I have treated a good deal 
already on the thinning of plantations on 
good land, I muſt again repeat a caution, 
The methods of planting good land is 
{kilfully and plainly taught by many able 
authors, fo as to want no inſtructions but 
ſame cautions, 


PLANT thick and prune kd aca 
cording to the directions given for prun= 
ing, and juſt when the ſide- branches be- 
gin to meet remove every other tree, for 
if they ſtand until they are become a 
thicket, it makes them tender far want of 
free air, and when expoſed are in danger 
of being loſt. The removed trees ſhould 
pe planted in large clumps, or in a new 
katalog; ; for tles from ſuch places 

. ” | thould 
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ſhould never be planted « as W trees, 


nor in engle rows. 


Tun trees that are edn up mui nah by 
any means be diveſted of all their fide« 
branches, as is often practiſed; for if they 
have been well managed, they will be 
Riff and ſtrong, and very able to ſupport 
' themſelves with the fide-branches on; 
they keep the trees warm, and encourage 
their growth greatly; whereas, when ta- 
ken clean off, the top or leading ſhoot 
grows very long even the firſt year after 


planting, and always ſo weak, that it is 


not ſtrong enough to . itſelf, ſo 
grows croaked ; but where many or all of 

the cher are left on, it grows not 
ſo much in length, but 8 ſtrong and 
| bree. 


Ir is owing to the ſtripping of young 
ones that there are ſo many crooked trees 


— plantations that are planted from nurſe- 


fies with trees eight or ten feet high. 


| I nave planted trees twenty feet high 
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with ſo many of the fide-branches on, that 
by the middle of ſummer it would have 
been very difficult to know at a little diſ- 
tance, but that the trees had been gow 
ing in that place feveral years, 


Ir trees that are very tall and have 
gif boles are to be removed, if they are 
ſtripped (which is very often the cafe) of 
all their fide-branches, they grow to a 
great buſh at top, and are in danger of be- 
ing broke; but if there had been many 
large branches left pretty thick on the 
bole, the tree would bear the wind much 

better, as it would then have all bent 


_equally, been in no danger of den broke, 
and made a finer tree. 
23:9 


Tux difficulty of planting trees that 
have been a long time in a thicket, is, 
that they have very few fide-branches, and 
thofe thar they have are very long. They 
ſhould be ſhortened to two feet long, and 
the top, which is generally very buſhy, 


mould 1 thinned 7 ing cut fomg of 
the 
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the largeſt cloſe - to the bole, and ſhorten. 
ang the others gradually, ſo as to draw the 
tree to a leading ſhoot. 


Bur it is bad planting them; for as 
they have been ſo long deprived of free 
air, and been very warm, they are in 
great danger of being loſt, ſo that it is 
only in caſe of neceſſity they ever ſhould 
be planted; and when they are, the only 
place is in a wood, where there is a large 
vacaney by a tree's being dead, or cut out 
for ſome particular uſe. 'There they may 
ſucceed, but hardly any where elſe. 


In ſuch places they are of great ſervice, 

and it is difficult to find trees that are tali 

enough but from ſuch thickets, and there 

| they are in no danger of being ſhaken by | 

the wind, as they are protected by the trees 
all around. | 


Ir the vacancy is large, that is, forty 
or fifty feet diameter, which is often the 
caſe where a large tree has been cut out, it 


would 
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would be right to plant four or five in the 
middle pretty cloſe; for it would be to no 
purpoſe to plant within twenty feet of the 
ſide, unleſs the tree that is planted is taller 
than the trees that are growing round the 
Vacancy e 


Ir i is a common practice in natural woods 


wto cut out trees for particular uſes : this 


is very wrong ; for it would be of more 
advantage to the owner to purchaſe what 
wood is wanted, even at a very dear rate, 
than mangle his wood; for if the wood 
was not well managed when young, it is 
probable the cutting out of a large tree 


may make a gap of 0 or 8 
feet, | 


No young tree can be got up even in 
that great ſpace, for the trees that are 
round will ſpread their ſide-branches, 
which were kept up by the tree that was 
cut, and in a few years will meet; ſo that 
if even a tree from ſome other place was 


0 be * in the opening, unleſs it was 
| | 3 = ; higher 
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higher than the trees round it, it would 
ſoon be over-hung and deſtroyed ; fo that 
there is not the leaſt probability of any 
ſhoots that come from the ſtool of the tree 
that was cut off ever getting up ſo as to 
come to perfection, even although all the 
ſide- branches of the ſtanding trees were 
cut, which would be a great detriment to 
them, more than the value of the planted _ 
tree, even if it ſhould thrive very well. It 
is owing to this bad practice of cutting 
out trees, that there are ſo many crooked 

trees in natural woods. 


| TaxRE is another great objection againſt 
the cutting of trees in grown woods. 
There are generally cattle allowed to 
feed in them, and if the owner . cauſes 
fences to be made round where the tree 
was cut, to ſave the young ſhoats (which 
I have ſeen) they are little regarded after 
the firſt making; and indeed if they were 
it would be to little purpoſe, for if the 


ed, before ay could come to any height 
the 


young ſhoots were never ſo well preſerv- 
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| Tr the wood is come to its full growth; 
and is to ftand ſome years, it is a great 
loſs; for when the whole of the wood is 
felled, the ſhoots from the tree that was 
cut before will be fo bent by the over- 
Banging of the trees, that they will be ſo 
.crooked as to ſpoil many of the young 
frees round them, if they are not cut down, 
and if they are, ir is waſting the ſtool to 


5 1 


Ix the wood is fit to cut, and i is left be- 
cauſe it is beautiful, and the owner has no 
mind to part with it, the vacancy maſt 
either remain empty or be filled with a 
_ crooked buſh, which are ſufficient reaſons 
to pry an chad to that bad N 


17 a little wood is wanted, ler forme 
corner that is moſt out of ſight be cut 
down and afterwards planted, or the ſtools 
8 managed a as before — and then there 
| wilt 
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weill be woods both beautiful and profita- 
ble. No gentleman ſhould allow their 
woods to be cut and 3 as moſt of 
them are inthe north: | 


Ir is a cuſtom when oak woods are cut 
to leave many ſmall trees, which is a bad 
practice; for if the wood was thick and 
good, as it ought to be (and would have 
been, if well managed when young) theſe 
ſmall trees will have long lender boles, 
and are very liable to be broke by the 
wind; if they ſhould eſcape being broke, 
they are often ſo twiſted and ſhaken, that 
they never make good wood. If they 
ſhould - meet with none of theſe misfor- 
tunes they will grow to great buſhy heads, 
and'over-hang many of the young trees. 


Wx a wodd is cut, if there are any 
ſtiff young trees, and four or five of them 
can be left in a clump, it will anſwer very 
well, and they will grow fine tall trees; 

but if they are left detached they will 
grow no taller. It they meet with no miſ- 
6 fortunes 
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fortunes (for they are liable to many) ſo 
that they grow fine trees, they will take 
up a great deal of room, for nothing will 


grow ſtraight that their * over- 
hang. 


8 in natural or planted woods 
the trees may ſtand ſo thick as eight feet 
diſtance, if the natural wood is managed 
with care after cutting, and the planted 
| wood carefully runes. for a few — 
ter planting. SE * 


5 "Sth thee are fond of pleaſure or pro- 
fit can have no proſpect ſo agreeable as a 
well-drefled wood, where the trees are tall 
and ſtraight, and not a foot of ground 
loſt, the trees growing in a regular plea- 
fant form, which is agreeable even in win- 
ter to walk in, and in the ſummer is 4 


tiful carpet in the air, far ſurpaſſing the 
moſt elaborate works of what are called 
 pleaſure-grounds. All this may be accom- 


Pliſhed by following the directions before 
given. | 


Fd 


pleaſant ſhade ; at a diſtance it is a beau - 
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F MAKE no doubt but it will be very 
agrecable to all or moſt gentlemen to 
blend pleaſure and profit, provided it can 


be done without expence, and at a very 
wats loſs. 


TukRE are ſome trees chat are of little 
value, but very beautiful: if ſome ſmal! 
clumps of them were interſperſed in a 
Plantation with taſte, they would be very 
ornamental, and the little room that ſhould 
be allowed them would not be a great 
loſs, as they would be of ſome value 
when cut, and a great beauty when grow- 
Ing. 


Ts may be done in all plantations, 
even in the pooreſt barren ground; for the 
moſt beautiful of the flowering-trees will 
thrive in the very pooreſt dry ground « and 
coldeſt ſituation. 


Ir the plantation is on à poor heath or 
barren hill where there is little ſoil, there 
may be planted clumps of hollies and 

Vor. = M tree 
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| tree-box ; for although they are not flow- 
ering-trees, they are beautiful ever- greens, 
and will grow to a great ſize in poor dry 
grounds. The mountam ath and crab- 
tree will alſo grow in ſuch places: if theſe 
four are properly planted they will be ſuffi- 


cient to add great beauty to a 8 
that 3 is ſeen at a diſtance. 


1 hollies ſhould be planted at four 


feet diſtance to prevent their buſhing. and | 


to make them grow tall; there may be 
ten of them ii in a clump. 


Taz trees ed them ſhould hs at ten 
feet diſtance at leaſt, as they are flow grow- 
ers for ſeveral years ; then at ſome hun- 
dred yards, according to the largeneſs of 
the plantation, three or four crab-trees, 
which ſhould be planted at ten or twelve 
feet diſtance, that they may ſpread and 
have large heads. The trees round them 
ſhould not be too cloſe to them, at leaſt 
ten feet diſtance, as it would draw them 

vp. and ſpoil their beauty; then ſome 


tre- 
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tree-box, which ſhould be planted thick 
to make them grow ſtraight and tall. None 


of the, clumps ſhould be planted in rows, 
but as Irregular as poſſible. 


To beautify plantations on good land 
the ſame trees ſhould be recommended, 
with the addition of horſe-cheſnut, com- 
mon black cherry, filver and ſpruce fir, 
(if no part of the plantation is planted 
with them). Plantations thus planted will 
make fine pictures at a diſtance, and give 
joy to the beholder, and pleaſure to the 
__ .owher: wy will have a chearful, * 
f able look. 


Task clumps ſhould not be too nume- 
.rous, ſo as to look like patches, but be 
planted at a great diſtance, and placed ſo 
as to add beauty to the whole foliage, for 

nothing is ſo diſagreeable, nor hurts ele- 
gance ſo much, as plantations planted in 
little patches. Large clumps of a ſort are 
noble and have a pleaſant look: the light 
green of the box will add beauty to the 

EE gloomy 
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gloomy fir; and the ſhining dark green 

of the holly will make the fine green of 
the lareh ſtill more cheerful. 


Ir woods, . nt fields were ma- 
naged as they ought to be, the whole 
country would be a delightful garden. 
The expence would be trifling conſidering 
the advantage, for they would grow much 
better; and as all gentlemen that are fond 
of real rural ſcenes (and I believe moſt are) 
ſhould have the grounds in their own oc- 
cupation in fuch order, that every wood 


ſhould be a grove (inſtead of a heap of 


rubbiſh over-grown with thorns and. bri- 
ars); every graſs-field a lawn, only de- 
tached by a clean fallow, or a good crop 
of grain, to diverſify the ſcene. And 
there might be ſome art made uſe of, by 
decorations of evergreen, and detached 
trees and ſhrubs at proper * to add 
beauty to the whole. | 


Even in n chat are converted 
into under wood, where all ought to be 
5 a thicket, 
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a thicket, there might be ſome ſmall or- 
naments made round the outſides, ſuch as 
ſmall clumps of hollies, laurels, and flow- 

ering-ſhrubs ; which may be ſo placed as 
1 be ſeen by ſurprize, and not as if they 
hagq been deſignedly planted. 


M 


V2 


CHAP. 
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CH A F. I 
On Fences, and their Management. 


"EDGES are the moſt uſeful as well 

as ornamental things belonging to a 
country ; but the method of managing 
them, in moſt countries in England, is 
very erroneous. There is an old common 
tract of ſcouring and laying them when 
they are grown ſo bad as to be of little 
uſe, 


THE method of planting them is much 
the ſame, without conſidering the nature 
of the ground, whether it is wet or dry, 
a ſtrong clay, ſand, or poor gravel. To 

have good hedges it would be right to 
plant them in very different ways. 


THERE will be many objections made 
by the country- men in general, as it would 
but them out of their old way; but let 

any 
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any gentleman or farmer only try, and 
| they will find it turn to their advan- 

tage. 


 Bxyort I begin to give directions for the 
planting the hedges, it will be neceſſary to 
: give ſome inſtructions concerning the raiſ- 
ing the plants. = 


Tus berries are in ants foon ga- 
thered; they ſhould not be pulled before 
the leaves are all off the trees. When they 
are gathered, they ſhould be thrown into 
a heap, and lay for fix weeks; then they 
ſhould be buried in a pit that is quite dry, 

and ſhould have an inch of ſifted coal- 
aſhes in the bottom, and then a layer of 
| berries, and then of aſhes, until all is 
finiſhed. „ 


Tus pit ſhould be raiſed a foot above 
the level of the ground, and a ſmall trench 
made all round to prevent the wet getting 
into the pit. Coal-aſhes is better than 
ſand or mould to mix with the berries, as 


M 4 it 
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it prevents all mouldineſs, and hinders 
mice from deſtroying them, which often 
happens. 


Tre berries which are gathered when 
the leaves are on the trees, will grow, but 
as they are not then full ripe, many of 

them will mould and rot; and thoſe that 
grow, will not make vigorous plants, 

which is their ** 3 


Hear they — lay: two winters and 
one ſummer, until the time of ſowing 
(the beginning of March) then they may 
be ſifted from the aſhes, or ſown all to- 
| gether, which is much the, beſt way. 


Tur ground fit for ſowing t them ſhould 
be light and rich ; and as there are many 
that do not come up before the ſecond 


year, all that come up. the firſt year ſhould 
be drawn in the winter; moſt of them 


will be fit to plant out for hedges. 


Tux reaſon for r drawing out thoſe that 


3 come 


3 K. 
20 * 
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come up the firſt year is, to let thoſe that 
come up the next have free air and room 
to grow. The ſced- heds ſhould not be 
deſtroyed for three or four years, for if the 
large ones are drawn, thoſe that come up 

laſt may ſtand it in the beds until they are 
fit for „ 


N time there are any drawn out of 
the ſeed-bed, it will be neceſſary to dig 
the alleys, and lay a little earth all over 

the begs, . becauſe. in the drawing there 
will be many of the ſeeds raiſed out of 


uu grouns.” 


Ir quicks are wanted in a hurry, they 


may be made to come up the firſt year; 


that is, many of them, Tun will be fit 


for uſe next winter. 


| Ax ſoon as hs deſigned quantity of haws 
are gathered, mix them well with twice 
as much freſh grains from the brewhouſe, 
(old grains will not anſwer) and lay them 
vp in a round heap, covering them all 
ound with half an inch of grains. 
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THERE they may remain for ten or 
twelve days, by which time they will be 

in a gentle heat; they ruſt then be 
turned and laid up as before, and lie as 
long, by which time moſt of the pulp 
will be rotted off; then they ſhould have 


. another turning, and a good deal of fand 


mixed with them, and rubbed between 

the hands, and laid up cloſe, and covered 

two inches thick with ſind to keep them 

from froſt. They muſt be under cover; 
an open ſhed will do. Theſe muſt be 
fown in March. 


Ir there is a bedgy to plant in poor 
gravel or ſandy foil, pare off the graſs as 
thin as poflible two feet wide; take out 
a ſpade of earth and put in a quick, 
which ſhould be cut eight inches long, 
and laid in ſloping, fo that the top ſhould 
not be above two inches out of the 
ground ; then dig on a foot and lay 
another in the fame manner, and ſo on 
tothe end; then there will be a l 
row at a foot diſtance. ; 


Orrn | 
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Or the ground two inches diftant 
from the firſt row, and plant another quick 
in the ſame manner between every one of 
thoſe firſt planted, ſo that there will be 
another ftraight row two inches wide of 


the firſt, and the ys at fix inches 
diſtance. 


Lr it grow at pleaſure for two years, 
by which time the ſhoots will be a good 
length; fo that they may be platted into 
one another, and then with a pair of 
garden ſheers cut off all the long ſtrag- 

gling branches. There is nothing fur- 
ther requiſite for two years; then it 
ſhould be platted, and cut as before. 


Ir the hedge is to grow tall, provide a 
hedge-bill with a long bandle, and in 
winter ſwitch off all the long ſide- branches 


that over-hang the bottom of the hedge, 


and keep the top narrow, and it will be a 
good and neat fence for many years. 


In ſuch grounds there is no occaſion 
„ :-., 
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for ditches, ſo there will be no ſcouring, 
and the dreſſing will be a very ſmall ex- 
pence, as a man will ſwitch and dreſs as 
much in a day as he could ſcour in a week. 


Scouring in boeh dry ground never ſtands 
well. 


IN all poor gravel and ſandy land, if a 
little very rotten dung can be ſpared to 
put to the root of each quick, 1t would 
be of great ſervice, and would encourage 
their. growth greatly. If the hedge is 
to be kept clipt, which is the beſt way 
to have a good fence on ſuch poor land 
(for they grow very flow after laying) it 
ſhould be clipped every year after the 
ſecond platting. The expence of clip- 
ping will be lefs than where ſcouring 1 is 
wanted, and it may be performed in 
winter, when little other huſineſs can be 
done in the fields. 


Ix the ground 1s ſtrong clay there will | 
be water to carry off, ſo there muſt be a 
ditch. The beſt method to haye a ggod 


hedge 
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hedge 3 is to make the ditch and throw the 
beſt of the earth up behind,- and fo forth 
a border, and plant the hedge in the 
border a foot from the face of the ditch, 
in the ſame manner as that planted on 


poor land. 


Tux ſlope of the ditch on that fide the 
quick is planted, ſhould be faced with the 
turf that is cut off the top of the ditch. 
The turf ſhould be a ſpade deep, and the 
firſt ſhould be laid as low as the bottom of 
the ditch (if two inches lower it would be 

better) to prevent the water undermining 
it, which it frequently does where there 
is a bare ſpace left below the turf, ſo that 
| the whole tumbles down. 


Tur TITER of planting the quicks 
in this manner are many, and attended 
with .only. one inconvenience ; that 1s, 
there muſt be a few thorns pricked in 
the top of the ſlope, to prevent the cattle 
ſetting their feet on it, and to hinder 


them from cropping the quicks and n 
ing down the ſlope. | 
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Ir the ground is good and no water to 
carry off, it would make a much better 
fence to plant on the level ground, as On 
poor land; for beſides growing much bet- 

ter, there is no expence in — and 
1 ſcouring ys — 


II ER years fps being a fence 
than if there was a ditch; but after. it is 
.fendeable, there is no further trouble than 
annually to ſwitch off the long branches 
that over-hang the hedge bottom, and 
makes it ſoon naked when they are not 
taken off. 


en eee the top- branches 
kills all the bottoms ; the hedge grows fo 
thin that it is not fenceable, and then it 
muſt be laid; but by this annual trim- 
ming it will be very good for many years, 
and will grow much taller, and be a much 
better ſhelter, Where it is wanted for that 


I on good land there is water, and a 
3: 13: nn 
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ditch is neceflary, make it the ſame as in 
clay land, and plant the quicks in the 
ſame manner; and if turf can be got it 
would be right to face the ſlopes on both 
ſides, as the light mould will tumble 
down with froſt and rain and fill the 
ditch bottom Took. 


Is | th at © 18 wet, — in the 
| fate of the Hope is the beſt method; but 


if it is boggy, quicks will not thrive ; 
they grow .cankered and ſtunted, and 
never will make a fence. 


Ix boggy grounds Willows will make a 
; good fence with little trouble. If a ditch 
will carry off the wet, make one as before 
directed; but if it will not, there 1 is no 
occaſion for any. 


ProviDe good ſtrong trancheons of 
the large growing kinds, three feet long; 
with an iron crow make holes two feet 
deep and eighteen inches diſtant, and 
9 Plant one into each hole, making 1 it faſt 5 
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with the foot. This my" be 8 in wy 

of the winter months. | . 
Tus den yu they: will ſhoot many 
ſtrong ſhoots; let ſome of thoſe be platted 
a foot from the top of the truncheons, 
ſo then the fence will be two feet high 3 
let all thoſe that are not platted in be cut 
off, but not too cloſe. The next year 


plat ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots a foot 


higher, ſo that the . will then be 
three feet high. : „„ 


Nexr year cut all the upright ſhoots a 
foot from the laſt platting, for there will 

be no occaſion for platting them any more. 
Thus there will be a fence four feet high | 
which cannot be broke through. All the 
ſide- branches muſt be cut every year; and 
in a few years they will grow very thick 
and ſtrong, and be as good a fence as 2 
quick * 5 


ALL hedges chat are «aloe to be 


clipped ſhould be platted. the third and 
fourth 
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fourth year after planting, as it binds 
them ſo that they cannot be broke 
through; but thoſe that are to grow 
hiphr, and Are afterwards to be hid, 
mould not be platted at all, for they 
Would be fo Meng led that it would be 
itnpoffible to rede them. 


THE on cetbelly pob or land make 
but bad fences \ den "ry ſo that the 
beſt way is to chp them ; but if that is 
thought too great an expence to the 

rmers, if they will carefully keep them 
| thin at töp, and cut off all the ſide- 
branches that over-hang, they will laſt 
at leaſt twenty years and more, and 


be in a good condition to lay after that 


time. 
If g$66d land and cliy grounds laid 
Hedges will anſwer very well. The cut- 


dg the boughs that hang down will be 
of great ſervice to thoſe that are to run up 
— height, and are to be cut down aud 
4 7 the trimming of them annüally 
E 5 N they 
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they will remain good fences longer than 
can be imagined till tried, 


Ham a are laid are in general 
ſpoiled in the bottom by weeds and graſs 


the firſt and ſecond year after laying, be- 


cauſe there are many root-weeds and graſs 


in the bottom of old hedges which have 


great roots, but have been prevented from 


growing tn ſummer by being ſmothered 


by the hedges hanging over them; but 
| when it is cut cloſe they grow very faſt, 


and almoſt or quite cover the whole hedge, 


which is of great detriment to the young 
ſhoots. 


| Tun beſt method to manage them is to 
lay the hedge firſt, then with a ſtubbing- 
hoe clean all the ground on both ſides, 
taking up all the roots of briars, which 
run great lengths and do a deal of hurt; 
alſo all root-weeds and ſtrong benty graſs; 
then face up the ſlope with turf from 
the ditch, always obſerving to let the firſt 
ſpade of turf be laid even with the bot- 
1 ton, 
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tom of the ditch, and never to plaiſter the 
mould up to a point againſt the quicks, 
but lay it in between and at leaſt a foot 
beyond the hedge: There ſhould be eight - 
or ten inches flat between the flope and 
the hedge, which ſhould be kept as clean 
for two years as if it were a new-planted 
dne, and by that time the hedge will be 
even with the face of the lope, and pre» 
yo weeds * to hurt 3 it, 


In fve or fix years, if the ditch mould 
want cleaning and facing, give the turf 
that it is faced with a moderate ſlope; but 
by no means carry it nearer the hedge 


khan it was at firſt, 


Le T the mould be broke down 
amongſt the roots of the hedge, and laid 
flat at top; this encourages its growth 
greatly; but when the mould is laid up 
to a point againſt the hedge, it deprives 

it of all moiſture; and when one ſide 15 
covered up a foot, the other is quite bare, 


By ** laid up in that way it is very 
N 2 labile 
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| Hable to Hide down, and is /oftn aiich 
by 1 ies.” ä 


Ir is frequently Wired whether live 
or dead ſtakes are beft in a laid hedge. 1 
am of opinion dead ſtakes tre beſt, for this 
reaſdh, that the live ſtakes fhoot much 
ſtronger and faſter than the bränches that 
are Lid, and grow quite — 


Ix a few years they midi the 
winders and Kill them; and although 
they meet at top there are gredt gaps 
in the bottom. It will be of ſervice, 
where there is any, to cut them cloſe 


down to the binding of the hedge for 


two years, as it will encourage the growth 


of the winders, ſo that the whole will 
be much cloſer. 


Iv five ſtakes could be left regular at 


co or three feet diſtance, a good hedge 


might be made with a very little trouble. 
The witiders fhould be laid in very thin, 
and 2 the ſhoots that D upright on 


the 
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the top of the ſtakes ſhould be rubbed off 
at leaſt four, times in a ſummer. This 
vill cauſe the ſtakes to puſh many ſtrong 
 ſide-ſhoots, which all, grow almoſt hori- 
zontally, and will ſoon meet. 


To rub off the a of the live 
ſtakes would be a trifling expence; a man 
might go over a large. farm in a day, if all 


the hedges were laid in one Year: which 
never happens. 


Ir hedges were managed as here di- 
reed, the expence would not be ſo much 
as it is in the common way, hecauſe they 
would laſt much longer, and be much 
better fences, | 


Ir is the common practice to plant trees 
in hedges, and is recommended as bene- 
ficial; but it is an, exceeding bad practice, 
and ſpoils the hedges, for they grow to 
ſhort boles and large heads; fo far as the 
branches hang the fence is very weak, and 
* trees are never of great value. 
N 3 IT 
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Ir deſtroys and waſtes much ground, 
as little will grow under the drop of 
their branches, and the roots run a great 
way into the fields when in graſs, which 
are very troubleſome when taken into 


| age. 


T HE beſt method is to plant a few trees 
in the corners of the fields, and where 
| Hedges meet. If all the four corners are 

planted, it will make a handſome clump; 
and, as the trees may be planted thick, 
they will grow ſtraight and tall, and make 
fine timber, which they never will do in 
ts Ras: ” 


Ir the fields are large, the clump in 
f each corner may be made ſo that when 
grown up it will be fine ſhelter for cattle 
in winter; and the fields may be kept 
ſeparate a a coarſe rail, 2 


_ Trees thin — will be more beau- 
tiful to the country, leſs damage to the 
5 enn 5 more profit to the landlords; 


3 Ar 
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As they will be of courſe very irregular, 


from atiy eminence at a diſtance the whole 
Country will look like an entire wood, 
beautiful ſurpaſſing imagination. 


THERE is another improvement that 


would render the face of the country 
beautiful and ſweet, viz. to plant red and 


white roſes in all hedges. Honey-ſuckles 


are often planted, and are very ſweet and 


pretty; but they are ſuch great runners, 
and grow ſo thick, that they deſtroy all the 
quicks, therefore I would not recommend 
them: ſweet-briar will be full as fra- 

grant, and be no detriment to the hedge. 
The common wood-roſe is pretty in 
 bedges; but it grows ſo vigorouſly that it 


is hurtful to the quicks, The red and 


" white ſpindle-tree might be planted in 
hedges that are to grow high; their berries. 


are beautiful in winter: and if ſome 


| hollies were ſcattered at a diſtance they 


would look cheerful. 


* 


Þ is a common practice (and as hedges 
TO, are 


; 3 
» 


6 K 
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are managed there is no avoiding it) when 
a hedge grows thin in the bottom, to draw 
cut thorns into it to Hop the gap; but in 
reality it makes! it larger, for the cut thorns 
are drawn 1n very thick to ſerve the preſent 
- purpoſe, which kills the live wood, and in 
a few years the whole bottom of the hedge 


is ſtuck with dead thorns, when the top is 
thick, ſtrong, and  VIgOIDUS. | 


Tur cutting up of the fide- wake that 
hang down andually prevents all this; but 
if by any accident there ſhould be an open 
. in the bottom of an beige ſtick ; in a few 

ſmall ſtakes and wind ſome live branches 
to them, and it will be cloſe i in a year's 
time, as the ſtakes will make the gap 
good in the mean time, and be no detri- 
ment to the d e 


A. 
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n 


on Vines. 


\'H E cultivation of vines, and the 


been much ſtudied of late, and not with- 
out ſucceſs; but, from a long and aſſiduous 
application, I have diſcovered many things 


that are not in common Practice, which 


F hope may be of ſervice to the — 5 


I SHALL was with raiſing of the plants, 
and go through the management of them ; i 
firſt, on common walls (for the benefit of 

thoſe who refidei incountries where they will 
ripen v without hel p) ſecondly, on fire-walls 


* 


without glaſs or covering, thirdly, on fire- 


walls with glaſs or ſome other covering ; in 


glaſs-b houſes or ſtoves built on purpoſe for 


them, | 


bringing the fruit to maturity, has 
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them, called vineries, and in ſtoves that 
are * for pines: 


1 SHALL alſo recommend a method to 
prepare the borders for planting them, very 
| different from what is in common practice, 
together with a particular method of ob- 
taining good plants that will be very fruit- 
Kul. I begin with the chooſing of them, 
which js cuttings, they being much better 
than rooted plants, and, if managed as di- 


rected, will bear fruit ſooner and much 
better. 


Tux method of procuring good vine 
cuttings has not been attended to with 
that attention which is requiſite, as the 
chief part of the ſucceſs depends on their 
being good. Theſe ſhould be taken from 
plants near the bottom of the wall, good 
bearing plants that have their eyes round 
and plump, their Joints ſhort, and the 
wood quite round. b 


CurTiNGs with theſe properties will be 


very 
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yery fruitful, whereas cuttings from the 
upper parts of the wall, although they 
may ſeem to have moſt of the properties 
of thoſe cut from the bottom, are far in- 
feriqr, being in general longer jointed, the 


wood ſofter, and more apt to ſhoot into 


. great rambling wood. 


WHEN they are taken off, there ſhould 


be an inch of the old wood to each, which 


ſhould be cut ſloping. Three eyes area 
ſufficient length; the top ſhould alſo be 
cut ſloping from the eye, and a quarter 


of an inch above 1 it. 


. BEING thus prepared, put them into 


" light dry ground (not too near together) up 


to the laſt eye, preſſing the ground cloſe to 


them; ; and before the froſts come on, 


cover them over four inches thick with 


dried fern, or dried peaſe-ſtraw, and let 
them remain until you want them in 


ſpring : they muſt not be touched with 
the knife then, for it will cauſe them to 
pets and ſpoil them in, 

Sox 
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SOME may think that all this recaution 
is not neceſſary, and that a cutting taken 
from any part of the wall, if it has the 
properties, (as to outward appearance) of 
thoſe taken from the bottom, is equally 
good; but let thoſe who think ſo only 
try the experiment, and they will find 
their error; the bottom cutting will ſhoot 


leſs vigorous wood, but be much more 
fruitful. 


Cres are much the beſt for making 
all kinds of vine plantations. It is ob- 
jected they are longer in bearing than young 
plants, which I never found to be the caſe; 
for if young plants are brought from any 
diſtance, it will be neceffary to cut off all 
the ſmall fibres, which will ſo far impede 
their growth, that the ſhoots from the 
cuttings will be ſtronger, and bear fruix 


ſooner and much better. 


Wuxkr tw 1 is an old plaptation of 


vines, and a ſtrong plant is wanted for an 


particular place, if it is taken up carefully 
_ =» 
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with a good ball, and planted immedi- 


a 


ately, it will anſwer very well ; but this : 


Is ouly moving from one part of the - gar- 
den to another a few plants; ; and if the 


vine be very old, it is difficult to b. 
with ſucceſs. 1 £ D 


"Tas common a method of planing vi vines 
| (or cutting of vines, for there have been 


ſome walls planted with cuttings) is to 
plant them at ſeven or eight feet diſtance, 
aud ſo train the ſide-branches to fill the 


finer grapes and to have them bear Jooher: 


PaerPaRE fotne good hot Joby as for a 
melon bed; tnake it up in the ſame form 
but two feet wider than the frame that 
is to cover it; two feet high will be ſuffi- 


cient, but it ſliould be well trodden to pre- 


vent the heat being too ſtrong at firſt. Stake 
it all round the ſides with ſtakes two feet 
long, and wind them with ſtraw röpes 


very cloſe to the top. Pods 
i Pro- 


wall; but there is à better way to have 
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Procuse ſome freſh tanner's bark front 
the tan-pits (if the bed is to be covered 
with a three-light melon frame, which will 
hold eighty plants) two good loads of 
= will be ſufficient, and fo in propor- 
Tf the bark can be made dry before 
by 18 „ hid on the bed, it will be better; büt 


as the weather is generally very uncertain 


at that time of the year (February) it 
nnen 


Lav it on a ridge in the middle of the 
bed; ſet on the frame and glaſſes, and give 
it air: as the bark dries, draw it to the 
back and fore-ſide of the frame till the 
whole is dried; then take off the frame, 
and ſpread it all over the bed; ſet on the 
frame and glaſſes; let them lay cloſe until 
the heat is riſen, which will be in three 

or four days, when it will be of a mode- 
rate <4 "Ga if 3 been * 35 


e ſome mould little lighter 
and richer than 1s graarally uſed for me- 
=» lonss 
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lons. Take penny garden-pots and into 
each put one of the cuttings, but be ſurt 
there be an inch of mould between the 


bottom of the pot and the lower end of 


the cutting. Hp 


'Tarny ſhould be . one eye e left out | 


of the mould, and the top of the cutting 


ſhould be floping to one ſide of the pot. 


7 When planted, plunge them into the tan 
half the depth of the pot at firſt (for they 
require little heat for ſome time) put on 


the glaſſes, and give them air night and 
day as long as there 1 is any ſteam in the 


boy 


Grvs them t: no water while the ſteam is 
| ſtrong | in the bed, for although they have 


air, they will be all wet with it in the 
night. It will be proper to ſhade them in 
the day if it is very hot. 


Wuzx the buds . to puſh (by 
which time the ſteam will be gone) give 


them a little water at the bottom when 
F the. | 
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the mould appears dry; but care muſt be 
taken to give it ſparin] ply, and often, for 
too much at a time would rot them. It 
will be of great ſervice to them to ſprin- 
kle them all over twice a-week in thetven- 
Ing, and ſhut the glaſſes cloſe ; but they 
muſt have air in the morning early to dry 
the wet before the fun becomes Tot, for if 
they are wet it will ſcorch the end of the 
. bud, and prevent its growitig. They will 
require little water for the wand three 
weeks. 


Wu the heat Vela to TY which 
will be in about five weeks (for the bark 
will grow mouldy, and then it loſes its heat) 
take all the pots our, Kid ſtir the bark 

_ down to the dung; level it, ard plunge 


the pots up to the top; put on the glaſſes, 
and give a little air; for alrhbugh there 


will be neither heat hor ſtearti At three or 
four days, there will be a rancid ſmell, 
which will be very prejudicial to the plants, 
and turn them yellow. 


Warn 
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8 Win the heat ties, if it is moderate, 
which it generally is, there v will be no fur- 
ther trouble with it, for it will aſt long 
; enough. to bring the ptants Teck 
but if it 'ſhauld be very hot, we fd 
times happens, the pots 1 muſk be raiſed until 
the violent beat fi 18 over, arid then they 
may be let down, ouly ſtirrin the N00 
deep enoùgfi fo p lunge tliein F the top 
They will how require 5 4 good deal of v Wa- 
ter and ai air, if the weitheris wart. 1 


| I they, puſh more ſhoots than one, rake 
: them off. s as ſoon | as they appeat 3 put a 
ſtick to. that Which is to retain, and tie 
it up as it 4dvances it height, for it will 
be of great detrimeat to the plant, and re- 
oy irs growth, to let ir ie down. 


Tur frame Monde be fed as the plants 
grow high, fo as to keep the glaſſes à foot 
from the top of the plants; but the bot- 
tom of the frame thould. be kept cloſe, ſo 
as no air car get in (whach will be eaſy 
ws es bed is broader chan the frame) | 
Vor. I "I | Oo by 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
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which muſt be conſtantly picked off as 


de 84 0005 of vines of all ages, 
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by ſticking a few ſtakes round, and ſtuff- 
ing ſtraw between the vacancies, 


1 he plants "cs | in height they 
will puſh out fide-branches at the eyes, 


they grow; but not in the common me- 


f thod, which is to break them off cloſe to 


the eye: they muſt be pinched. off a joint 
above the. eye, and then they will puſh 


again at that place; and never hurt the 
bud that is to remain for next year's ove. 


Wars they are taken off cloſe to the 
bud, it often puſhes, and that j Joint is loſt, 
which, if near the bottom, is of bad con- 
ſequence; and although i it does not puſh, 
there often comes one, ſometimes two 
ſide· branches juſt by the eye, which weak · 
ens it greatly, and renders the place very 
* e | 


\Tumis ſhould be obſerved '! in ; taking 


that they puſh again much ſooner when 
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they are pinched off at a joint than when 
they are taken off cloſe, and will require 
a little more labour to keep them clean ; 
but by this method the eyes are all ſaved; 
and as they puſh much weaker when they 
are pinched off at a joint than when they 
are taken off cloſe, the vine buds for next 
year are much ſtronger, and conſequently 
the fitter for bearing good fruit. 5 


Tux bed for the vines ſhould be made 
the beginning of February; and, if all 
ſucceeds well, they will be fine ſtrong 
| plants four and five feet high | the begin- 
ning of June, at which time we ſhould 
begin to harden them; firſt by taking off 
the glaſſes morning and evening, and giv- 
ing them air all night; for if great care is 
not taken, they will be ſtopped in their 
growth and turn red, which will be of 

bad conſequence, as then they will not 
ſtrike root after planting. 


5 —— is no other difficulty in keeping 
them growing, than being cautious, giv- 
N ing | 
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ing them air gradually; and nor aden 
them to the fun EN hbtir in the wün- 


wo 8 5 
Taxz of b Gov 10! ork « at 


1 | night, let them ſtand 1d. ritt ten 'o'dlock, 


and after they have been whed to thit ma- 


nagementfor ten days, they may ſtand un- 


covered all night, Ant Have 2 great dal of 


air in the day-time. If a dull foft day hap- 
pens ; they n may de incoycted alt thy. 


wrong, ar not 4 


44 J.. 4 2 . 


| Wan, they + fo Hargebet Ar they 
can dihe fun, they y are then wer 
planting, which wilt Ye , abopt ut 
ning of July, an and they wi be have age to | 
ſtrike 95 in the common borders 7 45 


4 
as 


Phi common egen 
ders fbr vines is tb mix firthe tubbrm and 
hard ſtuff with good eth, which I é 


found, by many ears experience, to be 


8 in general for | 
2 
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trees are made too tleep ; two feet is quite 


ſufficient; the breadth ten feet at leaſt. 
When borders are made deep it enoourages 
the roots downwards, where neither ſun 
nor air can have any influence, and of con- 
ſequence the fruit is not ſo well flavoured. 
If they are properly prepared there is no 
danger from drought, which is the only 
thing that can hurt ſhallow borders. 


lx making of all kitchen-gardens it is 


a common practice to ſet out the borders 


and walks ; then to empty the walks of all 
good earth, and to fill them up with all 


the-rubbiſh and ſtones that are found! 1 


5 making the rm 


Taz roots of molt trees run . fur- 
ther than is generally imagined, eſpecially 
vines ; and when they meet with that bad 
ſtuff it cankers them, and infects the whole 
tree. This is a good reaſon why efpa- 
liers, and other fruit=trees planted round 
kitchen-gardens, fo often decay; for the 

0 3 borders 
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borders are ſeldom above fix feet broad, 

and if they are planted in the middle they 
have only three feet to run on the fide next 
to the walk before they reach this rubbiſh, 
which cankers their roots and infects the 


2 whole tree. 


= To ks a good kitchen-garden, and to 
give all the trees an equal chance, would 
bde to take levels of the whole; and, if it 
can be conveniently done, it ſhould ſlope 


all to the ſouth; but if the ground will 


not- admit of that, and ſome part falls to 


the north, there ſhould be a large covered 
drain where the falls meet. 


I the bottom is clay, it will be much 
better to raiſe the level than dig into the 


clay. None will attempt to make a kitch- 


en- garden in a ſpot where there is nat at 


leaſt eight or ten inches of — good 
mould. 


Ir wks" be A 
kinds of trees and Herbage that are to 
tc = 
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in it, to let the clay, gravel, ſtone, or 

ſand remain, and bring earth to make the 
ground of a ſufficient depth, as it will be 


leſs expenſive; and there is no neceſſity 
that the eaſt and weſt walls ſhould be level 
at the top, nor that they ſhould fall regu- 
larly to the bottom; for if the garden is 
higheſt in the middle, and falls to the right 
and left, it will be no offence to the eye, 
- nor detriment to the ground, provided 


there be a fall to the ſouth. 


iq 4 y . any little . intervene they 
ſhould be taken down, ſo as to make the 
bottom of the ground have the ſame level 
with the top for that is of more conſe- 
quenee than is generally If the 
bottom be clay, and there is a hollow dug, 
it holds water; and when the roots of 
trees reach the place, they are rotted. 


7 HEIGHT has the ſame effect, as it 
| ſtops the water, throws it back, and makes 
the — all round NOT. W.. 


0 4 Hitts 
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Hes of ſtane or ſand are alſo of bad 
conſequence, : far tha roots are either ſtap - 
ped by them, or they ruri into them, which = 
is murh worſe. If the bottom has no ob- 
ſtructions the water paſſes off regularly, 

and the roots of trees and plants meet with 
no impediment under ground, ſo that 1 5 
thipgs will thrive well, 


Wand the levels are Kxed upon, hs 


walks ſhould be ſtaked out and dug over, 


and cleared of all weeds, ſtones, and roots, 

as deep as the bottom of the other parts 
of the garden, and leſt ſix inches lower 
than the level, which will be ſufficient to 
hay gravel, or any other kind of hard ſtuff, 
to form the walks, for graſs walks _—_ 
unfit 1 in kitchen- ann. 


Bob if any ene ende "ou to 
gravel, they ſhould be left only two inches 
lower than the kitchen ground and bor- 
ders, which ſhould be filled up with 


ſand to lay the turf upon, as it will make 
them much drier for walking on in winter, 


wh 
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will greatly preverit the worms from work+ 
ing in them, and keep them from growing 

tao fluſtt in ſummer, which they would 

do, as the ground is all made good below. 

„3 THe 


5 r 


Ir the ws is a mall one, : 


the walks ſhould be narrow in praportion; 


in that caſe the whole ground may be 
trenched, and the Walks emptied either 

for gimſs ar gravel, as the owner chooſes, 

and the foil that is taken out of the walks 
wag .cer aver the Bree 


br the walks are has formed a made 
good, the borders may be contracted to 
what breadth the owner pleaſes, and it | 
would be no detriment to the trees on tha 
wth if the wy. was * 0 to the 


"far i mold be 0 fc. la, tht 
there would be ng ſouth borders for plant · 
jpg things to ſtand the winter; ; — 4 every 

8 five 
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take up the gravel to add ſome freſh com- 
poſition for the encouragement of the trees, 
which ſhould be prepared ſome time be- 
fore it is uſed. By this management the 
trees will thrive very well, and the — 
will be n neat. 


Ir the gravel Is laid | cloſe to the my or 
| the borders contracted, there ſhould be at 
leaſt ten feet diſtance from the wall, made 
as good, and in the fame manner, as if the 
| borders were of that breadth, which is 
fufficient for the roots, provided they meet | 
with no obſtruction after * have r run 
that * 


Tas digreſſion is for cid 3 of 


thoſe who are making new kitchen-gar- | 


dens, as it will be of great ſervice toefs 
paliers and dwarf apple-trees on the fides 

of the walks, and of great uſe ta the wall 
trees; for although the borders are twelve 
feet broad, which is wider than can be 


2 n 
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afforded in a ſmall kitchen-garden, be- 
| ſides it is in no proportion, and very un- 
ſeemly to ſee a ſhort narrow walk and ſo 
broad a border; and if the trees are ſo 
planted that the roots be made to run hori- 
zontally, they in a few years will reach 
the ſide of the walks, and then the roots 
are liable to all the misfortunes that they 
would have been, had the border been 
- narrower ; only then it would have hap- 
pened ſooner, which any one may ſee that 
will be at the trouble to examine into the 
bottom of a rubbiſhy gravel walk, al- 
though the border was fourteen feet broad. 


Ir ever there have been thriving trees on 
the wall, the roots will be found cankered 
and full of knobs and . bunches. I do 
not pretend to ſay it is from that reaſon 
that trees do not thrive; they are liable to 


many other misfortunes, and often decay 


before their raots extend half way over 
the border: but it is my opinion that 
moſt of the thriving trees off ſix and ſe- 
ven years old, that go of by canker, are 


* N un ES. 


1 av coplidens; that thoſe who pleaſe to 
try this method of making their kitchen- 
gatdens;' will find their trees flouriſh much 
bettar than by any method that has hi- 
therto been praQiſed ;. and the wideneſs of 
the borders, which has been introduced 

of Ante years, is a certain reaſon that what 

is here directed will be of greater ſer- 
vice. But to return to the . the 
| 5 | 


1 ann natural l in a light ſandy loam 
(whith- is the- beſtJ: with a clay bottom, 
raiſe the ground ſo as to have a ſufficient 
depth (two feet) which is much better 
than digging down into the clay, although 
ĩt ſhould be enen en 


nn 


- Gd fix inghea 4 rotten i ; 
over the top of, the border; open a trench 
two feet deep; lay three inches of the 
dung in the bottom; and when the bor- 
der is a foot high, lay in the other three 
bebe, and mr the hondences its 
level; 
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lovel; leave the laſt trevich open and in 
about three weeks work it baek again; 
only when within four inches of the dung 
that is lain in the bottom, it ſhould be-Uup 
over, and the dung and the ſoil well 
mixed. The ding wat ic Mid . the 
middle will mx fü the eue of wadth- 
ing, but none of ir welk de breche 
to the top. This bft ttenching ſfibuld be 
at euſt fi weeks beſbte ths border ts phat. 
ed, 1 in order chat che bre 1 


* 17 
I ed. | N "DR 
„% 


7 2 var at ea # before plies | 
| make" up the following compoſition,” the 
quatity acrording to the number of vines 


IQ 2! 


that are to be] planted : wo loads of good 
freſh loam 13 a paſture, two loads 1 
rotten wood that is become earth, one 

load of ſharp. ſand, and one load 7 very 
rotten. dung; ty. it in ; along ridge four 
feet broad at bottom, "and quite narrow 
"Mt top : this muſt be. — 5 often, un- 
til it 1s fo well mixed that none of the 
ingredients can be diſtinguiſhed, If this 
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was made up in the beginning of winter, 


. pot, looſening the roots gently ; but great 
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and turned over when hard frozen (with- 


out . would 2 W NE | 


to it. 


Tin a a ad plants 


being now all ready, provide flat flags or 
ſtrong ſlate a foot ſquare. For as many 


plants as the plantation conſiſts of, make 


holes a foot ſquare, one foot deep, and at 


two feet diſtance ; lay the flags or ſlates 


into the holes, ſcatter the mould that was 
taken out of the holes all over the border, 


and lay an equal quantity of the prepared. 


compoſt down at every hole; put into the : 


hole, upon the flag, ſo much of the com- 


| poſition as that, when the plant is put into 
it the ball may be covered an inch. . 


. ik the plant carefully out of the 


care muſt be taken not to break thers ; 
then place them in the hole eight inches 
from' the wall, their heads inclining to it ; 
fill * the whole with the compoſition all . 
n 
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round the ball, as high as the top. preſſ- 


ing it gently with the hand, and ſo Pro- 
ceed until the whole is planted; then give 


them a good watering, and a little after 
cover the ball an inch over the top with 
the compoſition; faſten the plant to the 
wall with two or three nails, according to 
its length; ſpread an inch of rotten dung 
all over the border, and prick it in four 
inches mm NE 


; j 


Is all has been managed as directed they 

will grow a good deal after being planted, 
therefore muſt be faſtened to.the wall, aud 
have the fide-ſhoots picked off; as they ad- 
vance in height and puſh out; but as the 
lower part of the vine will have given over 
puſhing fide-ſhoots, thoſe now at the top 
| may be broke cloſe off, as all that part will 
be cut off in pruning, but is now allowed 
to grow to ſtrengthen the lower: part of the 
vine, which grows much ſtronger than if 
they were ſtopped at the top; ; for when 
they are, they, my many e fide- | 
ſhoots. | 


Tur 


N 
= 
« 


„ 68 vings 
Tar-uf6 of the A 8 is toturn the "roots 
b6rhdiratly their firſt growing 5 ahd 45 
the: plalſts have been Hat Tr pots; the 
bees ale prevented Fit” taking 4 dbert. 
ficht Pofiktön; and althdiigh the bots. 
of the border is h rd clay, 7 there will be 
Bo nccation. for a any Tütü 0 or ſtones — 
: ing laid in it, t lle roots will rü bo 
2ontally, 10 never atfern pt gol 8 int th 
My; 


1 curti ale Aker vf anf f prefetved, 

| | dung the — 4010 
ba A che, AAR ener Wi 
or hot 6 alls, they wilt inifvel very” net 
Ty thbiund be plante in te beginn 
of hack my welk a0 mürk Vetter th 8 
hole that ate" rafe* in 4 Keparars pic 
and taken "y xd | planted agalnft che wars 
Aftertwwardé; bur bey III be tio years 
botiget ii Beating fruit char Biofs chat ure 
Hiſcd and tind® in Rest, und WAL tiot 
be fo firony che think year ts thoſc rated 


in heat he. the firlt.” | Vines are much 5 
better never to be removed. Con 


Ao 
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' AgouT the beginning of Auguſt nip 
off the end of the leading ſhoot; for if 
it is done ſooner they will puſh out ſo 


many ſide-branches, that it will weaken 
the plants greatly, and * will ceaſe 


growing. 


As ſoon as the leaves grow red, which 
- will be about the end of September, prune 
them, and moſt of them will be ſtrong ; 

cut them, according to their ſtrength, 
into one, two, or three eyes; let the ſlope 
of the cut be oppoſite to the eye, and a 

quarter of an inch above it; and as you 

cut them have ſome clay at hand (a little 
| ſofter than for graffing) and over every 
cut give a very thin cover; this will be 
of great ſervice to them; for the wood 5 
of young Vines is ſoft and ſpongy, and 


their hearts opener than thoſe that are 
come to maturity. 


Tas thin coat of clay prevents wet 
and froſt from penetrating them; and 
being cut a little above the eye, although 

Vor. I. „ the 
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the froſt be ſevere, it never damages the 


bud, which often — when cut cloſe 
wi 


* 


1 phate Wi in een ien e 
againſt a flued wall (for they will do very 


well on common walls, in countries where 


they ripen without aſſiſtance) it will be of 
, great ſervice to add a little fire to them for 
two months after they are planted, as it 


would encourage their growth greatly, and 


ripen the wood much better. 


hd 


Tux . which has been FREE 
and planted is ſuppoſed to be a ſandy 
loam, which is certamly the beſt ; but 


as that cannot always be had, it will be 
neceſſary to give ſome directions for pre- 


paring all the different ſoils which can 


happen, at leaſt thoſe that are fit to plant 
Vines in. ©; 


Ir it is a ſtrong loam, which always 


has a hard clay bottom, but in general 2 


good depth of ſdil, a compoſition of light 
black 
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black earth, ſharp ſand, and coal qr wood 

aſhes (if coal aſhes, they muſt be fiſted 

through a fine riddle, as any pieces of 
coal would canker) and it will make the 
order i in gopd order. 


Ir the ground is in graſs, an 
loam, open a trench two feet deep, pare. off 
dhe graſs two inches thick, and lay it in the 
bqttom of the qpen trench; then two - 
inches of rotten dung; then ſix inches of 
the natural earth, two inches of the com- 
poſition, four inches of natural earth, ;two 
inebes of dung, twoinches of natural earth, 
and four inches of the compoſition; let 
all be well mixed (only the turf at the 
bottom ſhould not be diſturbed) to incor- 
porate the different ſtrata, and they Will 
* be fit for N 


Ir the 83 An or a light black 
earth (the ſame materials will anſwer for 
both) a good quantity of a ſtrong loam and 
xattep dung, the * loam equal to 


a third 


—— - —— —— — —— EO EEE — 
. 


at plainly appear to me to be a wrong 
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a third of the natural ſoit, and well red, 
will make 1 it in good « _ for planting. 


1 


4 


A HARD dry gravel is thought the pro- 


pereſt ſoil for Vines of any, and not with- 


out good reaſon, as moſt of the fineſt wines 
are produced from ſuch grounds; and I 
bv beeri informed that the fineſt of the © 
Spaniſh wines are produced from the grapes 
that grow wild on the rocks without any 
cultivation ; and from thoſe obſervations 
it was 2 to mix lime rubbiſh. 
and gravel with the foil on borders that 
are intended for Vines, and the directions 
ſeem very rational; but experience and 
the obſervations of many years have made 


| practice. 


| Taz grapes in thoſe countries are ſmall, 
and the great heat brings them to perfec- 
tion; but even there thoſe ſorts are not 
eſteemed for eating: beſides, they are not 


- allowed to grow above three or four feet 


high, 
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high, and to carry a 1 cluſters on each 
branch, which no ways anſwers clothing 
a wall of ten or twelve feet high from top 

to bottom ; the wood, foliage, and fruit 
| muſt be ſupported to bring them to perfec- 
tion; and I have found, by long practice, 
that Vines thrive, and carry large and good- 


flavoured fruit, when planted in borders 


prepared as here directed. 


I rave tried many compoſitians, and 
all hard ſtuffs, ſuch as gravel, rubbiſh, &c. 
and they never produced ſo good-flayoured 
fruit. I have been informed that all the 
yineyards round Rome are on a fine rich - 
deep loam, and are manured with the aſhes 
and the cleanings of the ſtreets, and that 


they produce the beſt of eating grapes. It 


from this hint I firſt began to alter the 
preparation of the borders for Vines, 


which has been crowned with many years | 
ſucceſs. 


Ir the ground is a hand 1 add four 
loads of rotten dung to ſixteen loads of 


ES good 
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good ſtrong loam and eight loads of the 


natural ſoit; mix theti wel}, and after the 35 


border has been worked all over in that 
manner it will be fit for planting. 


Ix all the different foils that have been 
treated of, the ſame manter of planting 
muſt be obſerved that is directed in the 
firſt ; for the goodneſs of all fruit depends 
greatly on having the roots run horizon- 


tally and — and none more than 
Vines. 


Ir the cuttings raiſed in heat are deſigned 
for a hot-houſe adapted for Vines, or a 
ſtove that is employed for Pines, the beſt 
way would be to plant them as ſoon as 
they are fit, for it is impoſſible to harden 
avy thing that is brought up under glaſſes, 
fo as to make it endure the open air with- 
out giving it a check; and as they are 

both covered with glaſſes, the plants Will 

ſuffer nothing by bein 8 planted as ow as 
5 5 are _ 


Thos 
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FTuosz in the hot · houſe that ate for Pines 
will thrive and grow beyond what many 
will imagine; and thoſe that are planted. 

| Where there are no Pines, if they are 
. managed in the ſame manner, will anſwer 
beyond the moſt ſanguine expectation. 
The preparation of the ground for them 
ſhall be treated of when we come to give 
directions for the management of Vines in 
in ſtoves and vineries. 


Ganay es melt be wins the mas - 
ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot, to keep 


all ſhoots that come from the bottom rub- 


bed off as ſoon as they appear, and none 
allowed to grow but thoſe from the buds 
leſt in pruning. They ſhould be carefully 
kept to the wall, and all the fide-branches 
nipped off, and allowed to run to the 
end of July; they ſhould then be ſtopped. 
There will be ſome little cluſters of 
grapes this year ; but the encouragement 
of the Vines is the only thing to be re- 
garded, ſo that there ſhould be moderate 


fires kept. 


94 1 rouν 
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I FounD by the experience of many years 
that moderate fires, which would bring the 
fruit to perfection in September, are a great 
advantage to young vines, as they ripen the 
wood, and make them fit for pruning early 


in n. 


Youns plants that are vigorous grow 
much longer than old ones, and when they 
have no aſſiſtance they are not fit to cut 
till late in the ſeaſon, which is of very bad 
conſequence to them; for they ſhould not 
be pruned at a time when there is a pro- 
bability of froſt, but it ſhould not be de- 
ferred till ſpring; for although they are 
late in ſhooting, if they are pruned any 
time in March, which is as ſoon as it can 
be done with ſafety, and at that time they 
have no appearance of vegetation, yet as 
ſoon as they begin to puſh (and ſometimes 
before) they will bleed much, although 
every gardener knows how to ſtop their 
bleeding, and may prevent their receiving 
any damage; yet their bleeding, when 
Cut in ſpring, ſhews evidently it is wrong, 


4 
#- 
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as they never bleed when cut in the 
autumn. 


Ix the wood is not ſufficiently ripened 
by the end of July (which it generally is) 
keep on the fires ten days longer ; then let 
them out gradually, and they will be fit to 
prune in the middle of September, without 
danger, as the froſts ſeldom ee, hard 
at that ſeaſon. 


Tuk Vines will now be ſtrong and 
vigorous, and, at this cutting, every fixth 

plant may be left a yard long, and thoſe 
between to three, four, and five eyes, Ic 
cording to their ſtrength. 


© In order to get the wall covered with 
bearing wood, cut them ſloping as before 
directed, and nail them; then ſpread ſome 
very rotten dung four feet broad from the 
wall, and prick it in with a dung fork (a 
| ſpade ſhould never be uſed nearer than four 


feet of the wall); then all is finiſhed for 
this * 


TRE 
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Tur next ſpring, about the end of 

March, make on the fires, flow at firſt, but 

. increaſe them gradually, ſo that when the 

Vines have ſhot about an inch the walls 

| thould be milk-warm all over, and ſhould 
never he much hotter. 


Rus off all beanihes that attempt to 

| ſhoot from any part of the Vine, except 
from the eyes left in pruning; carefully 
nip off the fide-branches, and keep the 
young ſnoots nailed as they grow. 


__ Furens wilithis year be a tolerably good 
Crop of grapes; and as ſoon as they can 
be diſtinguiſhed, mark the wood for next 
year, which ſhould be the'ſhoot next the 

old wood ; and when thoſe that have fruit, 

and are not for next year's wood, arc 
grown two or three joints beyond the fruit, 
top them; but thoſe that are defigned 
for the next year's wood, although they 
Have fruit, muſt not be ſtopped before the 
latter end of July, which will cauſe them 

to grow ſtrong and vigorous for nent year's 
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Tur fruit on them will be ſmaller and 
later than thoſe that were ſtopped, but 
they will come to ſucceed the others, 


and it will be a great advantage to the 
wood. : 


Wurnn the fruit is out of bloſſom, and 


dry and warm, they ſhould be watered 

twice a week; but if there be ſhowers, 

once a week will be ſufficient, until the 

fruit is come to its ſize, after which it 
fhould have no more water at bottom; 
but if the weather is very dry, and there is 

Ettle dew, if the whole wall was ſprinkled 

m the evening, once a week, it would in- = 
creaſe the fize of the fruit. 


| — is nothing further requiſite until 

pruning time, but to keep them clean of 

all: ſhoots that attempt to ſhoot from the 

old wood and the fide-branches, which 
_ never be — TL 


"If would be of great advantage to 120 
fruit 


2s large as a pin's head, if the weather is 
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fruit and Vines, at: the beginning of the 
| year to lay ſome ſhort 'graſs cloſe - to the 
' wall, four feet broad and two inches thick. 
This will keep them moiſt after watering, 
and prevent the ground from cracking, 
which frequent watering occaſions ; for if 
it cracks, the roots of the Vines being 
near the ſurface of the ground, it would 
deſtroy - all the ſmall fibrous roots, and, 


greatly damage the Te 0 and retard their 
. 


Wu the grapes are all ſhewn, and the 
next year's wood fixed on, if there are any 
ſhoots that have no fruit, pull them off. 
If they come clean off (as they ſhould) 
they will leave æ ſmall hole in the old 
wood, which ſhould be immediately filled 
up with worked clay ; for very ſoon after 
the ſhoot is pulled off it begins to bleed, 
after which it will be difficult to get the 
clay to ſtick; if it bleeds, it will hurt 

all the fruit on that branch, and greatly 
weaken the Vine, 


1 By 
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By this method there will be-no uſeleſs 
wood on the wall to weaken the tree, nor 
to croud the branches that bear fruit, or 


thoſe that are for next year's wood, ' WERE 
is often _ cafe. 


Every pruning ſeaſon ſome of thoſe 
that have long bare wood may be cut down; 
ſo that by cutting ſome down every pru- 
ning, the bottom of the wall may be 

kept as well covered with ſtrong wood as 
any part of it. A great quantity of good 
cuttings cannot be had from a well managed | 
wall; but when many plants are wanted, 
if the fide-branches of thoſe that bear fruit 
are nipped off at a joint, as directed for 
the wood of next year, there may be 3 
good many got. 


THE fruit being all gathered, and the 
pruning ſeaſon. come, the loweſt ſhoot on 


the plant of all thoſe Vines that were left 
| fix feet long laſt pruning ſhould be cut to 
four eyes long, to keep the bottom of the 
wall in good bearing wood; and the top 
9 N | ſhoot 
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Hoot of the ſame plant to five or fix eyes, 
to fill the middle of the wall with young 


wood; and all the ſhoots between the top 
and bottom ſhoot cut off cloſe to the laſt 


year's wood. There ſhoyld alſo, at this 


| pruning, be ſome more ſhoots, ſix feet long, 


Aid in exactly in the middle Netuven thoſe 
before left. 


ALL the other branches ſhauld be cut 
to five and ix eyes, according to their 
ſttrength; obſerving that a weak ſhoot 

ſhould Never be left with. more than " 
eyes. 


As ſoon as the Vines are 8 let 
them be nailed, the border cleaned, and the 
ground forked out four feet broad from the 
wall; the other part of the border dunged 
two inches thick with very rotten dung 
that has been turned ſeveral times, and is 
very mellow: this n be dug in with 
che ae. 1 


Warn the Vines begin to ſhoat n 
3 * 
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ſpring, great care muſt be taken to ub 
off all ſhoots ſpringing from the old wood: 
for thoſe ſhaots that are laid in Jong, and 
had the branches cut cloſe to the old wood, 
will puſh out many ſhoots at every ampu- 
tation, and many will alſo fpring from 
other places on the old wood, which muſt 
never be ſuffered to grow. 


Tux keeping clean, and pinching off 
the ſide- branches, is every year the ſame, 
ſo need no more to · be repeated. 


On the proper diſpoſition of the wogd 
at this ſeaſon depends the beauty and re- 
Bularity of next year ; ſo that great at- 
tention 3 to the follouing 
_ directions. 


Pax beingmow on the wall-tworſacts 
of long ſhoots, one two years old, which 
has a yaung ſhaot of five eyes at bottom, 

and another much of the ſame length at 
top, the eye next the old wood ſhould be 
marked for next year's wogd.on the low 
| | | ſhoot, 
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ſhoot, to ſupply the bottom of the wall; 
and the fifth or laſt eye on the top ſhoot, 
to furniſh the top og 115 wall. 


Tu laſt laid in ſhoot, whith is all 
young wood, muſt have the loweſt and 
higheſt eyes encouraged for next year; and 
all the other plants on the wall ſhould have - 
the eye next the old wood trained for next 


| ſeaſon. 


THERE will be ſome ſhoots that have 
no fruit on them ; if they are not marked 
for next year's wood, they ſhould be 
5 pulled off to give air to the fruit and 
wood: there will be a hole in the old 
Vine where the ſhoot came out, which 
muſt inſtantly be filled with well- worked 
clay ; for if not ſtopped it will ſoon begin 
to bleed, after which it will be difficult 
to make the clay ſtick. If it be allowed 


to bleed it weakens the Vine, and "_ the 
fruit. 


ALL the branches that have fruit, and 


are 
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are not for next year s wood, ſhould be 
ſtopped as ſoon as they have run two eyes 
beyond the laſt cluſter ; thoſe for wood 
ſhould not be — before the end of 
July. 


Tux next pruning the wall will be full 
of good bearing wood, ſo that it ſnould 

be left regular, and the ſhoots cut to four, 
five, and ſix eyes, according to their 
ſtrength. There ſhould this ſeaſon be ſome 
rotten dung ſpread four feet broad from 
the wall, and forked as before directed. 


Ir Vines are thriving, and carry great 
crops of fruit, they will only require 
dung every other year after the fourth; 
but it will be better to dung one year 
half the breadth of the border next the 
Vines; then miſs a year, and dung the 
other half. 


Tuxknkx is now only one difficulty re- 
maining in the management of Vines on 
walls, and that 1 is to keep the bottom of 

Vol. 1. 2 l 
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the wall fulkof good bearing wood, which 
it is impoſſible to do if the Vines are 
planted at a great diſtance. 


TERRE was a neceſſity to run ſome 
ſhoots a great length, to furnifſi the top of 
the wall until the other wood mounted 
gradually, which it is now ot to 
have done. 


 Txos branches that were laid in fix 
Feet long, and at fix feet diftance, having 
one ſhoot at bottom and another at top 
| faved for wood, and of conſequence the 
middle being now all bare, cut them down 
to the ground; thoſe cut down will puſh: 
out many ſhoots from the bottom, which 
. muſt be all pulled up but one of the 


ſtrongeſt on each plant, and it will be 2 


fine ſtrong ſhoot for next year. 


THE next pruning ſeaſon there ſhould 
be ſome more of the long ſhoots cut down, 
and managed in the ſame way as in the 
others; and every year there will be ſome 

N old 
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old plants that may be cut down, ſo that 
the wall may be kept in good bearing 
wood at the bottom for many years. There 
is no difficulty in keeping the middle and 
top of the wall in young wood. 


Tuxxx cannot be many good cuttings 
obtained from a Vine-wall that is properly 
managed]; but if plants are wanted, pinch 
off the ſide- branches in the ſame manner 
from the fruit- bearing branches as they 

are from the branches that are deſigned 

for next year's wood, and there will be 
more good plants; but unlefs the plants 
are wanted, the beſt way is to break off 
the ſide-ſhoots cloſe to the eyes of thoſe 
that are not for wood: they do not ſhoot 
{6 ſoon as when pinched off at a joint 
above the eye, ſo require leſs labour, 


IT may be thought that more dung is 
recommended than neceſſary, and that it 
will ſpoil the flavour of the fruit; but if 
rightly conſidered, there muſt certainly be 
1 ſupply to ſuppott plants on a wall 
ä twelve 
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twelve feet high, covered with luxuriant 
branches, fruit, and ſuch great quantities 
of leaves. as there are on a well-managed 
Vine-wall. 85 


| Ware this is not obſerved, the wood 
is very ſmall, the cluſters little, and the 
ſkin of the fruit very tough, and of a very 
bad flavour; but where they are properly 
ſupplied with rotten dung that has been 
prepared atleaſt a twelvemonth, they will 

continue many years in the greateſt vigour. 
By this management I forced one wall 
twenty years, and had always good crops 
of well-flavoured fruit, large cluſters, and 
the Vines | in good order. 


By the common method of planting 
Vines at a great diſtance, and training the 

ſide-branches until they meet, in a few 
years the bottom of the wall becomes bare, 
without a poſlibility of preventing it ; but 


by planting at two feet diſtance there is a 
command of bottom-wood (if managed as 
directed) for many . | 


Tuais 
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Tuts method of planting, training, and 

pruning of Vines will anſwer very well on 

common walls in the ſouth, where they | 
rl _w without fire. Rs 


; Tus management of Vines on a fire- 
wall with glaſſes, as to preparing the 
borders, planting, dreſſing, and pruning, 
is the ſame as before directed for walls 
without glaſſes. ne 


Tux management of the glaſſes is the 
thing now to be conſidered. They ſhould 
be made to take away at pleaſure, and 
never ſhould be uſed until the Vines are of 
a good ſtrength, which will be the fourth 
year, if planted in the common method; 
but if from cuttings raiſed in heat, they 
will be fit the ſecond year, if managed as 
follows. 


As FR as the plants are fit for plant- 
ing, without being hardened, plant them 
on the fire-wall; put on the glaſſes and 
a ow | fire; if they have ſucceeded well 


Q3 in 
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in the raifing they will be fit to plant 
the beginning of June, Give them mo- 
derate heat and air, ſo as not to draw 


them, and they will be fine ſtrong plants 
by the endof Auguſt, when the fires ſhould 


be put out, and more air given to harden 


* | 


Ir bey have all thriven they will be very 


| ſtrong, As ſoon as the wood is well har - 


dened they ſhould be pruned, which may 
be done about the end of September, 


Trey muſt be cut very different from 


any thing yet mentioned, Begin at an end, 


cut the Hirſt to four eyes, the next to ten, 
and f on until all are, finiſhed ; nail them 
immediately, and dreſs the border, 


Tux 3 for this difference i in cutting 
thoſe young trees is, that if they were all 
cut ſhort there would be little or no fruit ; 
and if they were all cut long, there would 
be fo much wood that the wall would be 
crouded, and not have ro ſufficient to 

lay 
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lay in the wood, ſo as to have proper air, 
which would ſpoil the next year's crop; 
but by this management there will be a 
good deal of fruit, and the Vines remain 
in good order for the next year: and 
here it will be abſolutely neceſſary to pull 
off all barren branches that are not for 
next year's wood, as there ſhould be no- 


thing but what 1s s uſcful left to weaken the 
plants. 


Ix will not be proper to force them eariy 
ia the ſpring, as they will not then be 
frong enough; but if the fire is put to 
them the beginning of April, and kept on 
that month before the glaſſes are uſed, it 
will be much better for them: when the 
glaſſes are put on, give moderate heat and 
air, and there will be a tolerably good crop 


of grapes, which will be ripe the latter end 
of 1 


Ir will do the Vines no hurt by forcing 
them ſo young, provided it is done mode- 
rately; and as this year the wood will be 

OE ripened 
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ripened much better and ſooner, they. may 
be pruned early, and ſo have the heat ap- 
plied ſooner in the ſpring. 


Tnosꝝ who delight to have grapes very 
early, ſhould begin in January to apply the. 
heat; for it is much better to begin early 
and work moderately, than to keep them 
very hot, as it does leſs damage to the 
Vines, and there is more certainty, of a 
crop; but it is impoſſible to force in ſo 
much bad weather as generally happens in 


thoſe. cold months, without hurting the 


plants; ſo that thoſe who chooſe to have 
them early in the ſeaſon, ſhould have two. 
ſeparate lengths for that uſe. Thoſe which 
were forced early this year ſhould have na 
glaſſes put on them the next year, but 
ſhould have a moderate fire applied the 


beginning of April, and continued until 
; the end of . | 


In the pruning 8 that which was 
forced early ſhould be cut ſhort; that is, 
have few eyes left on a ſhoot, f in order that 
they 
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they may puſh ſtrong wood for next year, 


as the preparation for the next early crop, 


is What is to be regarded this ſeaſon. 
Thoſe who prefer a good crop to having 
them very early, may force the ſame wall 
with glafles for many years with Tm 
ſucceſs. 


Tux beginning of March is a good ſea- 
ſon to begin to apply the heat, if the 
weather will permit. It is much better 
to have the fire at the wall ten or fifteen 


days before the glaſſes are put on; but it 


will be dangerous to keep them long with- 
out glaſs at that ſeaſon; for after they | 
begin to puſh, and the ſhoot is juſt coming 
out, if the froſt ſhould catch the top of it, 
all hopes of a ns are fruſtrated for the 

ſeaſon. 


Gtvx a good deal of air every day, 
eſpecially when the ſun is hot; for if 
drawn, they drop their fruit after it is 
formed, before they come into bloflom. 
There ſhould be little or no water given 
| until 
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: until the fruit is out of blofſoen, and then 
they ſhould frequently have a little; but 
at firſt it ſhould be given in the morning, 
when there is the appearance of a fine day 
and little wind. As foon as they are 
watered, the glaſſes ſhould be opened a 
good deal to dry the ſurface of the grounc 
before night; for when the glaſſes are ſhut, 
there is a great ſteam, which is very preju- 
dicial to the young fruit, and often makes 
: drop off; but when half grown, it is of 

great ſervice, and then they fhould be 


watered in the evening, and the "Bales 
| ſhut immediately. 


Way the. fruit is as large as a fimall 
pea they will bear more heat, and the 
glaſſes need not be opened ſo foon in the 
morning, and may be ſhut cloſe at night 
before they loſe the ſun; but in the middle 
of the day, if the ſuis is hot, they ſhould 
have a conſiderable quantity of air. In 
dull days a little will be fufficient ; but if 
it is even a cold day, they ſhould have a 
hethe to rarefy the air, otherwiſe the fruit 
vill not be — = 
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Wn the grapes are come to their fizs 


they may de kept pretty hot and cloſe, if 
they are wanted very early; by that ma- 


nagement they will grow very large and 
fine to look at, but will not be fo high- 


flavoured as when they have leſs heat * 


more air. 


ſhould have no water; and the place kept 
as dry as poſſible, for they are then in the 


moſt critical ſituation, as they at that time 
receive great quantities of the ſteam (if 
there is any) that riſes when the glaſſes 
are ſhut; ſo if great care is not taken, 
many of them will drop off; to prevent 
which, if two or three little holes were 

made in the back-wall with ſhutters, they 
might be opened in the might when the 
fruit was in bloſſom, and It would keep 


the place quite dry, 


Wuzn glaſſes are uſed for grapes on fire. 


walls, and the fruit is not required early, 


there ſhould be two lengths, which will 


| Warn the fruit is in bloſſom they 


be 


OSS —-„V—T — 
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be ſufficient to make a regular ſucceſſion, 

The frames and glaſſes ſhould be move- 
able; and thoſe that were forced with 

glaſſes, if properly managed according to 
what has been directed, will be little 
worſe. | 7 


As ſoon as the fruit is gone the glaſſes 

ſhould be removed, and the Vines cut, 
which will be about the beginning of 
September, when they ſhould be nailed, 
and the border drefled. 


Tusk Vines that had glaſſes over them 
Laſt year, and are to be this year without, 
ſhould have fire put to them any time be- 
tween the 25th of March and the 1ſt of 
May, and in every reſpe& managed as di- 
rected for fire-walls without glaſſes, 


By this means there will be as good a 
crop this year as if there had been no 
glaſſes the year before, and the Vines will 
be very fit for glaſſes the next ſpring ; and 
thoſe which are l by fire only this 


year, 
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year, will gain ſtrength if they were any 
ways drawn: they will alſo ſucceed thoſe 
under the glaſſes, and there will be a ſuf- 
ficient quantity to ſupply a moderate fa- 
mily from the middle of June t to the end 
of Ottober. _— 


1 rave had ſeveral crops of fine grapes 
by the following method: I applied the 
fire to the wall the 1ſt of April, and worked 

it to the end of May without glaſſes, in 
the ſame manner as if there had been 
no glaſſes intended. At that time, the 
grapes being juſt out of bloſſom, I put on 
the glaſſes, and managed them in the ſame 
manner as I have directed for Vines under 
glaſs, and had very fine crops. The ber- 
ries were very large, the fruit had a much 
finer flavour than thoſe that had the glaſſes 


put over them ſooner, and were ri ripe the 
latter end of July. . 


Provex heat and air are the * things 
to be conſidered to render fruit of a good 
flavour; and unleſs theſe two elements 

are uſed properly, grapes will never be. 
%%% NN 
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good : they may be obtained early by 
the ſtrength of heat, and by a large quan- 
tity of water they may be ſwelled to a 
large fize, but they will be infipid. 


Arms large cluſter of grapes makes a 
fine appearance when the berries are plump 
and large; but in eating they taſte flat, 
and have no flavour, which is a great 
diſappointment ; but thoſe who follow the 
directions here given with accuracy, will 
obtain fruit rich and good, which cannot 
fail to give both ſatis faction and pleaſure, 


Tux directions for the management of 
grapes on fire-walls forced early, and thoſe 
forced late, may ſeem much the ſame ; 
but when compared they will be found 
very different. The wood of the firſt will 

be much weakened by having early fruit, 
| which it is impoſſible to prevent, as the 

inclemency of the weather in the win- 
ter months will not permit giving them 
ſuſſicient air to keep the wood ſtrong; 

ſio that the management of them next ſea- 
ſon (although fire is requiſite) is not with 
| regard 
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regard to fruit, but to recruit the wood, 
and make it fit for forcing early the next 
year with glafſes.; whereas thoſe that are 
not forced early will have a good crop under 
the glaſſes, for at that ſeaſon proper air 


" EE coep n. 2» 


Tus year following there may be as 
good a crop as if there had been no glaſs 
over them the preceding year. As to the 


forcing of the young Vines that were raiſed 


in the hot-bed of tanner's bark, it was 
only to encourage their growth, as it is 
directed to be done with moderation, al- 


though, at the fame time, there will be a 
| . 5 


| Grayrs may be forced with paper co- 

vers inſtead of glaſs; and if the wall be 

lighted the beginning of April, and 
worked, as if no covers were intended, to 


© the beginning or middle of May, they 


will anſwer very well and bring the fruit 
forward ; but when they are uſed early 
they are liable to many misfortunes from 


the weather ; z and in a ſtormy nicht of 


6 wind 
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wind and froſt, if the covers are torn 


(which ſometimes happen J, much damage 
may be done to the crop. 


Favir r raiſed under paper covers are not 
fo high-flavoured as when under glaſs, and 
5 by the faintneſs of their light they draw 

and tender the trees much more, eſpecially 
in dull days, when much ai air cannot be given. 


Havins treated fully of fire-willh with 
and without glaſſes, I now proceed to hot- 


| houſes built on purpoſe for "ny called 
Vineries. N 


Turk are e ſorts and forms of 
Vineries which bring good erops of fruit. 
Some of them have the Vines planted on 
borders in the houſe, and many are planted 
on the outſide, and taken in at holes left 
for that purpoſe. | 


Is the houſe is intended to 157 grapes 


= very early, it is beſt to have the Vines 
planted on a border in the houſe : if for a 


large crop, and of a good flavour, they are 
bene planted. on a border on the ou thide, 
fs : for 
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* there the roots have the advantage of 
fun, air, and natural rains, which is much 
better thinny artificial waterings, although 5 
ever lo {kilfully performed. ; 


A vINERY built on purpoſe ſhould have 
no tau- pit, although many hold it. beſt, 
as it gives a natural moiſt heat, which 
is by ſome, faid to be better than the dry 
ſcorching heat produced by fire. 


A $0pT moiſt heat i is beſt for all kinds 
of fruit in the open air; but is not ſo where 
the air is confined, for many reaſons toc 


numerous to mention, ſo ſhall only take 
e of two. | | 


5 1 there ſhould be A great heat in the 
bark when the vines are in bloſſom, the 
ſteam that riſes from it cauſes many of 
them to drop off. When the bark has 
lt its heat at top, which it ſobn does, it 
muſt be often ſtirred up, whieh cauſes a 
very bad ſmell, and a great ſteam riſes,” 
if it is freſh and hot; if there is not much 
Heat, it has a muſty ſmell, which will in- 
fed the fruit, unleſs there : are air-holes to 
Vol. I. | carry 
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carry off the ſteam at night hon the 
houſe is ſhut up; if that be the caſe, the 


moiſt heat of the bark is loſt, therefore 
would be better without it. 


A 6060p Vinery ſhould be at 8554, 
and the flues ſo conſtructed that they may 
8 give a good deal of heat with little fire. 

There ſhould be a" five all round the 

| houſe, which ſhould ſtand above the level 


of the floor, and as there is no tan- pit, 


it ſhould ſtand off the walls at leaſt two 
feet, that the heat may be equal on both 
ſides, which i it cannot. be when cloſe to, 
or in the wall. There might be a ſingle 
flue all along the middle of the floor, and 
one in the back wall, indepcaidentof each 
other. — dhe 
if . b. i a 


* 
4 


4 built . this mechott might 


have the border made between che flue 5 


and the foreſide of the houſe thus: A brick 

of breadth laid a foot from the flue and 
_ . raiſe& one foot, the other foot ſunk ; fo 
dend. top . be 
two 
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two feet high, would be a foot higher than 


the ſurface of the border: The forefide | 


wall. of - the houſe ſhould be built on - 
arches ſupported by ſmall pillars (which - 
there would be no difficulty in doing, as. 
there is no flue in the foteſide) ſo that the 
roots of the Vines might have liberty to 


ſtrike into the border on the outſide, - 


which might be made ten feet broad. 
The arches ſhould be all fo low that their 
tops may be within the border. | 


Tux Vines ſhould be * on the . 


ſide of the border, a foot from the brick 
that ſupports the mould, by which means 
the roots would ſoon be without the houſe, 
and have all the advantages of free air and 
proper moiſture, and at the ſame time 
would be ſecure from the froſts affecting 
them, if they were. foreed early. If they 
are thus prepared and planted they would 
dear forcing much earlier, 25 


1 will be . to have a ſhed at 
A back of the houſe, into wh ich there 


ſhould be a door for a paſſage | in very cold 
Ra weather, 
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ener, and to give air in hard ffoſf - 
when forced early. It would alſo be 8 
beneficial to have three air holes in the 
back- wall above the flue, to carry off the 
great heat in very hot days when the 


glaſſes are opened; - and there ſhould be 
a door at each end of the houſe for the 


convenience of paſſing. b 


* 


EY Game for ſupporting, the Video. 
ſhould be at leaſt two feet from the glaſs, 
which is much better than When it is 
nearer; for when they are too cloſe to 
the glaſſes, it is impoſſible, in very hot 
days, to prevent the fun from burning the 
leaves and ſcorching the uit ; beſides they 
Have a free air when diſtant from the glaſs, K 
ripen much better, and are net ſo Th 
to mba ©, * 


* * 


Tus framie ſhould Wee this fon lope 
with the glafſes, that the Vines may be alt 
of an equal diſtance from it. There ſhould 
be no glaſs in front; and indeed there will: 
be little room hea. ny, if the houſe is built 
as directed. 


5 5 Tr 
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Tux Vines may be trained ſtraight up 
in front like an eſpalier, until they are 
at a proper diſtance from * glaſs where 
che frame 1 1s * | 


Ir the Vines are Send: very 4 it 
will be proper to cover the border on the 
outſide of the houſe four or five inches 
thick with long dung, ſtraw, moſs, or any 
ſuch light covering, which will keep the 
froſt from penetrating to the roots, and 
there will be a free communication with 
the plants i in the houſe and the roots on 
the outſide. . 


Ir muſt be ;emqerabered that all Vines 
ſhould be planted 1 in the fame manner that 
was directed for the firft againſt fire-walls, 
that their roots may run horizontally, and 


with the ſame compound; and that the ſide- 
branches every where ſhould be pinched 
off at a joint above the eye, as before di- 


| rected, 


Ir this me is ; planted with plants | 
raiſed | in heat, they ſhould be managed 
and planted in the ſame manner, and at 


R 3 = 


rr 
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the ſame time, with thoſe under glafſes on 
fire-walls ; only with this ſmall difference, 
that in the pruning the firſt plant ſhould 
be cut to one eye; the next to ten or fif- 

teen, if ſtrong; the next to four eyes.; 
and ſo on to the end; that! is, one, ten, 
four. . ; e Poet ry * FF 1 


Tax ta for this difference | in prun- 
ing is, that here they may be managed ſo : 
as to grow much ſtronger than on a com- 
mon fire-wall ; they have alſo much fur- 
ther to run, 0 that the houſe ſhould be 


furniſhed as ſoon as poſlible, fo * good 
wood 1 in all parts of it. 5 


Ir 1 be of great Gs to the Vines 
to take the. glaſſes off the houſe as ſoon as 
the fruit 1s gone ; but this ſhould be done ; 
with care, as they ſhould be hardened 
gradually, which may be done before the 
fruit 1 is all gathered ; for, after the grapes 
are all cleared for ripening,” there will be 
no occaſion for much heat, ſo chat they 


* air night and day. 


Wu EN the leaves degin to grow _ 
MR low 
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low they ſhould be pruned, faſtened to 
the frame, and the glaſſes put on before 

the hard froſts and heavy ſnows fall; for, 
as they are not perpendicular, the froſt 


5 and ſno would hurt them; nevertheleſs 


they 1 ſhould have free air night and ay 
until the heat is applied, 


Tut next ſpring the ſhoot that was cut 
to ten eyes ſhould have the bottom eye 
and the tenth encouraged for next year's 
young wood; and as there will be eight 
eyes ben them which may have fruit, 


they muſt be topped two joints above the 
cluſter. That which was cut to four eyes 


ſhould have the fourth encouraged for 
young wood; and if the other three have 
fruit they kk” be topped as before ; but if 
any of them, or thoſe on the Jong ſhoot, 

are barren, pull them off, and ſtop the hole 
with clay, as before, The ſhoot that was 
cut to one eye will be very ſtrong, and rug 
to the backſide of the houſe, EE 


Tur next pruning ſeaſon the ſtrong | 
{2000 from one eye ſhould be cut to the 
4 whole 


whole breadth of the houſe, and it will 
be full of bearing wood ; the ſhoot from 
the top of the plant that was before cut to 
four eyes ſhould be cut to reach the mid- 
dle of the houſe, and the bottom branches 
to four, five, and fix yes as 2 are of 
ſtrength. 5 


N. ow the 8 frame is covezed, there 
muſt be young wood. left regularly all 
over at proper diſtances, as before directed, 
and at the pruning ſexſon: ſhortened as _ 
are of ſtrength, 


A HOUSE for Vines built after this man- 
ner is much better for forcing early than 
a common fire-wall, a6 there is proper 

conveniency to give warm air in very hard 
froſts, and in the very dampeſt weather it 
may be kept perfectly dry; for, when 
there is a long time of dull, dainp, rainy 
weather, it is very difficult to keep the 
fruit on a fire-wall from moulding with- 
out over-heating the wall, which has often 


been the feſtruQtion of E vines * 
froit. apoE DO Ms 


2 
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In the cold winter months, when the : 
Seng! is begun, the fires ſhould be made 
very moderately at firſt, and have a good 
deal of air in the day, and a little at night, 
for ſome time; for unleſs the buds puſh 
ſtrong at firſt there a are little hopes of a 
good crop. 


| A wBE after the fires are made, it t will | 
be proper to give a little water to that part 
of. the border which is within the houſe 
once a- week, and it ſhould be kept juſt 
moiſt at all times when the glaſſes are on 
the houſe, although there i is no fire other- 
| yi the roots will decay, e 


bo the fruit is out of bloſſom, an 
about the largeneſs of a ſmall pin's head, 
it will add greatly to the ſize of the fruit to 
ſprinkle all the floor over in the evening 
in fine weather, and ſhut up the houſe 
directly, which will cauſe a fine moiſture 
like a dew; but care muſt be taken to give 


air early in the morning to dry both fruit 
and leaves before the ſun beging to ſhine 


hot upon them, or it will burn the leaves 
gud ſcorch the fruit. . = 


*S* 
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Jr will be of great advantage tothe fruit 
to give the border a good watering every 
week after it is out of bloſſom, until it is 


none, neither ſhould the floor be any more 
ſprinkled, but kept quite dry, and have a 
good deal of air, which will make the 
fruit of a much better flavour than when 
they arg kept very hot, but they will not 
be o early by ten days. After they are full 
grown the air ſhould be admitted gradually 
ſor if there be too much given at firſt, ſo 
2s. to check the growth of the Vines, it 
quite ſpoils the flavour of the grapes; and 
this is the reaſon why fruit that is. forced . 
5 under glaſs ſhould neyer haye them taken | 
Shay” until all i is gathered. | 


Garar care ſhould be taken not to draw 
the Vines weak ; for if they are, there i is 
no other remedy; to recover them þut 2 
year's reft ; that is, they muſt be all cut 
very ſhort, and have no fire put to them 
before the. beginning of May; and then 4 
it muſt be moderate, ho have a great 
deal of 6 3 
„* 


1 full Im 3 after which they ſhould have 85 
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Ir will be of great ſervice to ſprinkle 
the floor often to encourage the young 
ſhoots; ; they ſhould alfo have a great deal 
of water on the border, both on the out- 
ſide and inſide of the houſe, as it is not the 
fruit which 1 is to be regarded this ſeaſon, 
: but the ftrengthening of the Vines for | 


another year. | 


Tr will be a great diſappointment to a 
gentleman to have few or no grapes for a 
whole year, who had great plenty the 
ſeaſon before; and as every gardener that 
has the leaſt knowledge of plants muſt ſee 
when they are drawn weak, as ſoon as that 
is viſible he ſhould ę give more air and leſs 
heat, but this muſt be cautiouſly per- 
formed; for if, from a great heat and lit- 
tle air, the ſyſtem was to be changed to the 
other extreme, it would check the growth 
of the plants, and not only ſpoil the next 
Jour 8 wood, but the fruit of this year alſo, 7 


Turn are beer gentlemen that will be 
at the expence of having two ſuch houſes. 
If the vines are forced early one year 
with care, and the next year not until the 


77.3 3 


beginnw 8 
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beginning of May, as the plants would 
laſt many years, and bring good crops 
every year; becauſe at that ſeaſon the 
weather: is fine, and they may have a great 
quantity of air to ſtrengthen them ; for, 
as 1 faid befare, it is impoſſible to force 
very early without drawing the plants. 


Vines in ſuch houſes are ſubject to puſh 
out many ſhoots from the old wood, 
which ſhould be conſtantly rubbed off: 

they alſo puſh roots, which ſhould be 

taken off as ſoon as they appear, Tn 


Gn APKS in a hot-hquſe that is uſed for 
Pines in general appear large and fine to 
the eye, but are moſtly inferior in flavour 

to thoſe on hot-walls, with or without 
glaſſes, as they cannot be managed a as they 
- ought to be, the Pines requiring a very 
different culture, and being the principal 

crop. There ſhould be a good border made 
in the front, on the outſide of the houſe, 
of the ſame materials as before directed, 
which ſhould be four inches lower than 
the] level of the ground, except a foot next 


8 t N 
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che wall it the Vines are . planted, 
which need not be above an inch. When 
they are all planted, cover all the border 
with gravel or ſand, ſo that the walk be⸗ 
fore the ſtove may be neat and clean. 


IF they are plants raifed in heat, which 5 


are the propereſt, plant them four inches 
from the front wall of the ſtove, in the 


_ farhe manner as they are planted in all 


6ther places. Where Vines are intended 
in a Pine-ſtove, there ſhould be a round 
hole left againſt every rafter when the 


houſe . is building, and the Vines ſhould 
be. introduced into. the houſe as ſoon as 


they are planted, and they will grow a 
great length the ſame ſeaſon, be very 


ſtrong,” and will bear many grapes the 
next year. 


E ſhout "KN no more than ane 
plant to a rafter, which ſhould be cut to 


great Lag when they are prynad; fog 


they will be very ſtrong, and will produce 


fruit at almoſt every eye; but. thoſe. 


branches that do_ not bear ſhould- be 
7 55 * off, „ 
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Trzze thoutd be 2 firong ſhoot trained 
as near the bottom AS poflible every year, 
and the faſt year's bearing branch cut en- 
tirely off. There can be no other manage 
ment of Vines in a Pine · ſtoxe than to keep 
them clear of all fide-branehes; and to top 
| the bearing ſhoots at two joints above. the 
fruit ; for regard muſt be had to the Pines, 
and not the Vines; fo that ſometimes. a 
ſmall aceident deſtroys a crop that 1 4 


fine appearance. 


* * 


As foi as the Vines i in 2 bot bote 
begin to puth, all the ſtem that is on the 
dutſide of the houſe mult be guarded from 
froſt ; for one night's hard froſt, aſter the 
buds are broken, will deliroy all the frie 
for that year: Fee 1 | 


* 0. 


CxxAN moſs, Bes 1 graſs 5 IE] 
is the beſt 1 thin I know for that uſe. It 
muſt be three inches thick all round the 


ſtem, and faſtened very cloſe. os 


- Ghabin that grow very cloſe in che 
cluſter are not fit for hot-houſes, for there 


is often a great ſteam riſes from the bark 
25 when 
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when in proper order for the Pines, fo 
that the moiſture, in duli weather, is not 
dried up for ſeveral days: when the grapes 


* i they arc 2 im the cluſter; 


| Wann the grapes iow very PIES 


ciuſters ſhould be thinned when 83 are 
very young, and thoſe left will grow muck 
larger, and not be ſo liahle to rot. The 
large darts that hang loofe are the propereſt 
for Pine-ſtoves. This work thould, be per= 
formed 1 in the. morning, when there is ant 


$4. 44 3 


may be "dried ar 4 night by the heat of 


the fan. This ſhould be performed with 


ſbarp- pointed ſciflors, and great care taken. 


not to wound any of the berries that arclefe. 


Tuaosz that uſe covers. 70 their Pine= 
ſtoves are in no great danger of having 


their grapes hurt by froſts; but they are 


Fable to be ſcorched by the ſun when they 
are cloſe to the rafters. The covering of 


ſtoves is attended with many inconvenien- 
cies, ſuch as breaking of glaſs in high 


winds, 


are near ripe, in ſuch: weather they often 


1 
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winds, let the covers be of what fort they 
will; in wet weather, in treading the ſand 


= gravel into a quagmire ; and in very 
hard froſts, when the edvers cannot be 
taken off for ſeveral days: in that time, - 
perhaps ſome hours of ſun every day is 
entirely loſt, alſo the expence of time in 
covering and uncovering. All theſe ys 
2 +a 


- 8 as * 


| 1 HAVE not uſed” a cover FE i Pine: 
ſtove theſe thirty years, althou gh 1 have 
lad them under my care part of that time,” 
even in the north of Scotland. There is 
no difficulty ih keeping Pine-ſtoves with- 
Gut covers where there are rio grapes; but 
as they are now introduced into almoſt 
crvery houſe, it is neceſſary to know how” 
to manage them without being at the 
trouble of — | 


- 


ares 410 few fibves' fr pites but 

whats the plants ſtatid at four or five feet 

from the glaſs. Fix iron pins of a foot long 

_ three or four in a rafter,” according to the 
3 ee 5 


pin, through which place a rod to faſten 
the Vine ; it will then be fo far from the 


glaſs as to prevent the froſts hurting the 
ho grapes, and they will have a freedom of 


air, ans: not be ſubject to rot. 


| Tun Vines bangin thus lower will be 
no detriment to the Pines, although it 


ſummer months it will be no diſadvantage, 
| as at that ſeaſon there is ſun and heat 

+ ſufficient, although a little ſhaded by the 
leaves of the Vines, and they will be all 
off before the autumn when ſun is wanted. 
If they have not dropped, they may be 


pulled off wow we _ to * V * 


Gu APES in Pine-ſtoves are for RY | 


moſt part planted promiſcuouſly of early 


and late forts ; the early have in general 


their berries much cloſer in the cluſter 
than the late, and are not ſo fit for the 
b N 
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breadth of the houſe: there muſt be an 
eye of an inch ſquare at the end of each' 


will ſhade them a little; but as it is in the 


b 


. * . 
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Ir the large late Kinds are taken into the | 
hot-hauſe, they are muck higher flavoured 
than thoſe] that ripep ſoon; for as they 
puſh much later thamahe early forts, the 
Pines are put into their proper order for 
any ſize ; ſo-that there will be little or no 
ſteam until the autumn, * the * 5 

15 will be . * ä 


— in the tame aww, 
the Pine-houſe has 2 great deal of air, 


and conſequently the grapes will be muck 


| richer ; and as there js no lang continuance 1 


of damp weather at that ſeaſon, they wall 
not be fo ſubje& to rot; there will be 

this advantage allo, although they are late 
in ripemogs ER 


| _. : 


a 5 coay he en 
*uhbcb earlier fruit than the plants in the 


-Pine-ſtove ; fog the Vines: that are in it 
of will not puſh early, unleſs they are taken 
4 _ of the ſtove as ſoon as | the fruit is 


OW * * 


gathefed {which is very troubleſorne, and 


kept out ſome time; as ſoon as they are 


put in again they will puſh, but it will be 
difficult to keep the froſt from the roots if 5 
they are put in early. 


Ir the vines are 


planted in * inſide of 


early; but it is not a good method, for 


chere they can have no water but artificial 


watetings; and although it is done with 


judgment and care, it is far inferior to 
natural rains which ſupply them in winter. 
When in the inſide of the ſtove they muſt 


be kept damp when they are not growing, 
or the roots will mould and decay. | 


Ir the fire-wills ate properly built they 

ſhould be fifty feet long for Vines to ont 
fire, which ſhould be in the middle, draw 
both ways, and have dampers ſo as to 
throw all the heat one way or both, as 
ſhall be neceſſary. One ſide may be 
planted with the early Kinds, and the. 
other with a later fort, that will ripen on 
7 . | fre e- 
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amd are in danger of being hurt) and 


the Pine-ftove they will puſh ſoon and be 


i 

* 

| 

N 
* 
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: 

N 

: 
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fire-walls withant glaſſes. As, they will 
be every other year without covers, it 
would be wrong to Plant them with any 
Vines that will not ripen without glaſſes. | 


Tan fide that has the * Vines hs 85 
be forced early (two months) before the 
others, for it will be no detriment to 
them, as all' the heat may be kept from 
the fide that is not covered by the damper. 
It will be much better for the late Vines 
not to force them before the beginning of 
March, as then there will be more certain- 
ty of a x Crop, and the fruit will be much 1 


| To WA a regular ſucceſſion for forcing, 
there ſhould be two lengths of fire-wall 
in Vines, and one half of each length 
planted with the early ſorts, and the other 
7 half with late. 


Ir the early ſorts are forced to bear 
very early, the glaſſes may then be put on 
the other fide, and all the heat thrown that 
Way. If it is a cold wet ſeaſon 1 it will be 
of great ſervice. 
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Tux black, red, white, and brown 
Panties are all very fit for a hot-houſe, 
having full as high a flavour as when on 
an open wall with fire; the pores of the 
berries are much cloſer, and do not admit 
of ſo much of the ſteam when the houſe. 


is ſhut up at night as moſt of the other 


ſorts of grapes; they never ripen equally R 
without glaſs, and I have had them in 


greater perfection in Pine-ſtoves than I 
could ever bring them to on fire-walls 


amongſt other Vines. They all grow very 
cloſe in the cluſter, ſo ſhould be thinned, 
as before directed, when very young, which 

adds to their fragrancy, as then the ſun 
gets to all parts of the berries. The red 


Frontiniac is the higheſt flavoured, and 


the moſt n bf any known in Eng- 5 
land. | 


Tux Tokay is an exceeding good grape 
for the hot-houſe: it is the only proper 
place for it, as it is ſo long in ripening 
after the other ſorts, that it would cauſe 
the fire and glafles to be kept on at leaſt a 


| month 
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month longer, which would de 4 detri⸗ : 


ment to the other plants ; ; and, befides the 


expence, they will not come to perfection 


without glaſs, ſo ate not fit to be planted 


: where there i is not a conſtant e cover. 


NE. R 4 


Tas brown Hamburgh is a hos large 


grape, and grows to a great weight, even 


four, five, and ſometimes ſix pounds a 


cluſter; but 1 it is not of ſo high a flavour 


as thoſe already money. Jet is a good | 


fruit. 


Tux Burlake is is a fine Jy grape, and 


fit * the Pine-ſtoye. It ri ripens 1 late. 


| TaxRaifnGrapeg grows — 
the berries alſo are very large. It ripens 


the lateſt of all the grape kinds, will hang 
long on the Vine, and after it is cut may 


be kept a month in a dry * where chere 
. 1 a good deal of air. 


as 


 thoſs 


"OY s & ** 
ot 


ER N arg ſome EH forts that will 
Ty well for the Pine-ſtove; but 
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are * 


Tun following grapes ripen on wg” 
walls with or without glaſs, but ate not 
fit for forcing early : red, royal, and black 
Muſcadines ; white, red, and black Fron 


tiniac; black Sweet water, black Ham- = 


burgh; all theſe are fit to plant on one 


| tide of the fire-wall, to be forced alternately | 
with or without glaſs; ; and that year the 


glaſſes are uſed, if you begin about the be · 
ginning of March, u the rares will be ripe 
in July, EY 
* 

Tux year the glaſſes are not alta, the 
middle or end of April is time enough to 
put fire to them, and then both ſides may 
be worked together. The early ſorts will 
be ripe the middle of July, and the late 
will be all finiſhed by the „ of 
O ober. 


27 
thoſe here mentioned are the boſt, and 
will be ſufficient to ſupply the table 2 
1 long time after all thoſe on the fire-walls 


6 | 


. : x . ' | : : * : , , 
a 4 * * * 
— bd : 


* 


** 
_— 


. 
wn c 
36 
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* 1 on \ firewalls. by themſelves,” at 
they may be forced every other year eatly, , 
0 as to be ripe the beginning of May; 


oy 


the Sweet · water, brick- coloured Grape, 
black Cluſter, white Muſcadine, and the — 
Miller” 8 Grape; 3 many. atbers. ! 
25 wall, « and — much "be 


Vines, as Ido not copy from any bock, 
but only relate what has ſucceeded under 


my m E 


T HE 3 grapes 


1 
a 7 -. 


A, 88 My 


on common walls in the fouth of r 


and come to r 


* 


5 4 
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